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ABSTRACT 


THE  ROLE  LEADER  COMPETENCE  PLAYS  IN  THE  TRUST-BUILDING  PROCESS  b\ 
Major  Patrick  J.  Sweeney,  USA,  63  pages. 

This  study  focused  on  testing  a  portion  of  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model.  This  model 
asserted  that  an  individual  could  earn  an  attribution  of  dependability  by;  behaving  cooperatively, 
sharing  similar  interests,  and  sharing  interdependence  with  the  other  person.  The  model  suggested 
that  an  individual's  competence  was  a  separate  factor  and  that  it  did  not  influence  the  earning  of  an 
attribution  of  dependability.  However,  the  author  hypothesized  that  in  military  leader-follower 
relationships,  competence  was  a  significant  factor  in  a  leader  earning  an  attribution  of 
dep^dability.  In  addition,  the  author  hypothesized  a  strong,  positive  relationship  between  a 
leader's  perceived  dependability  and  the  followers'  willingness  to  trust  the  leader.  Similarly,  the 
author  hypothesized  a  strong,  positive  relationship  between  followers'  trust  in  the  leader  and  their 
willingness  to  be  influenced  (lead)  by  the  leader. 

The  hypotheses  were  tested  using  a  two-by-two  factorial  design  which  manipulated  leader's 
competence  and  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  fectors  for  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability  as 
one  variable.  The  results  supported  all  hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

How  does  trust  develop  in  leader-follower  relationships?  This  was  the  question  the  author 
was  initially  investigating  when  he  came  upon  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  model  for  building  trust, 
outlined  in  their  Interdependence  Theory.  Out  of  the  few  trust-building  models  the  author  found  in 
the  literature,  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  model  provided  the  best  explanation  for  the  trust  building 
process.  However,  to  the  author,  the  model  appeared  to  need  a  modification  with  regard  to  the  role 
competence  or  ability  plays  in  the  trust  building  process.  Kelley  and  Thibaut  proposed  that,  in  a 
relationship,  a  person  can  earn  an  attribution  of  dependability  from  the  another  by:  (a)  behaving 
cooperatively  \^dlen  interacting  with  other  person,  (b)  demonstrating  and  acknowledging  the 
dependence  on  the  other  person  (interdependence),  and  (c)  sharing  common  interests  and  goals 
with  the  other  person.  Furthermore,  the  model  proposed  that  the  person's  dependability, 
competence,  and  willingness  to  trust  the  other  person  are  the  factors  that  influence  the  development 
of  trust  (see  Figure  1).^ 

The  following  terms  are  defined  to  fecilitate  the  understanding  of  the  trust-building  model 
outlined  in  Figure  1 .  Kelley  and  Thibaut  defined  ability  in  terms  of  a  person's  capacity  to  provide 
rewards  to  the  relationship.  The  term  attribution  of  dependability  was  defined  as  an  individual's 
belief  that  stable,  dispositional  characteristics  have  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  the  other 
person  to  behave  cooperatively  in  the  relationship.  Common  interests  were  defined  as  an  overlap 
between  the  individual's  and  the  other  person's  interests  or  goals  for  the  relationship.  Kelley  and 
Thibaut  defined  cooperative  orientation  as  a  person's  intention  to  act  out  of  consideration  for  his 
own  and  the  commcai  interests. 
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Figure  1 .  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  Trust-Building  Model 

Intuitions  to  trust  was  defined  as  an  individual's  willingness  to  behave  in  a  manner  that  incurs  risk 
in  order  to  assure  the  other  partner  that  the  relationship  will  be  safe.  The  individual's  willingness 
to  engage  in  risky  behavior  communicates  that  the  other  person  is  initially  trusted.  The  individual's 
initial  intentions  to  trust  should  prompt  a  reciprocating  risk-taking  move  by  the  partner.  These 
reciprocating  acts  of  trust  allow  members  of  the  relationship  to  gain  information  about  each  other, 
Nn^ich  serves  to  further  reduce  their  uncertainty  about  the  relationship's  risk  for  exploitation  and 
potential  for  reward.^  Kelley  and  Thibaut  did  not  offer  a  detailed  definition  of  trust  for  their 
model.  So,  for  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  trust  is  defined  as;  a  person's  degree  of  certainty  or 
confidence  that  another  person  will  not  exploit  him  or  her  at  vulnerable  positions  in  a  relationship. 
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and  this  expectation  leads  a  person  to  perform  behaviors  (e.g.,  intimate  disclosures)  that  places  him 
or  her  in  a  position  of  vulnerability. This  definition  of  trust  is  general  enough  to  apply  to  most 
relationships. 

Kelley  and  Thibaut  developed  Interdependence  Theory  to  analyze,  understand,  and  explain 
the  processes  of  interdependrace  in  two-and  three-person  groups.  Interdependaice  is  a  condition 
that  exists  when  two  or  more  people  have  some  degree  of  mutual  influence  on  each  other's  feelings, 
thoughts,  or  behaviors.^  Interdependence  Theory  has  its  roots  in  the  social  exchange  tradition. 
The  main  propositions  of  Interdependaice  Theory  are:  a  person  will  seek  to  maximize  rewards  and 
minimize  costs  in  a  relationship,  a  person  will  be  attracted  to  relationships  that  provide  more 
rewards  than  costs,  a  person  uses  his  past  history  of  rewards  (comparison  level)  to  set 
expectations  for  future  relationships,  and  a  perstm  wiU  pursue  the  development  of  a  relationship  if 
rewards  exceed  the  compariscm  level  and  there  is  reascmable  assurance  that  the  other  person  has  the 
ability  to  continue  to  deliver  the  rewards  in  the  future.^ 

The  principles  outlined  in  Interdependence  Theory  seem  applicable  to  the  understanding  of 
leader-follower  relationships  in  the  military.  Kelley  and  Thibaut  developed  Interdqjendence 
Theory  to  analyze,  explain,  and  predict  behavior  in  small,  interd^endent  groups.  Their  model  for 
building  trust  was  designed  to  explain  how  trust  develops  in  these  small,  interdependent  groups.^ 
Leader-follower  relationships  in  a  military  unit  can  be  viewed  as  a  group  of  single  interdependent, 
dyadic  relationships.  Since,  leader-follower  relationships  in  the  military  are  interdependent  and 
dyadic,  the  trust-building  model  outlined  in  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  Interdependence  Theory  could  be 
used  to  understand  how  trust  develops  in  these  types  of  relationships. 

The  author's  leadership  experience  in  Army  organizations  led  him  to  believe  that 
con^etence  plays  a  significant  role  in  attributing  dependability  to  a  leader.  In  leader-follower 
relationships,  especially  in  the  military,  the  primary  focus  of  relationships  seemed  to  center  around 
task  completion.  To  the  author,  the  degree  that  a  person's  ability  or  competence  contributed  to  the 
organization's  task  acconplishment  was  very  salient.  Thus,  the  author  relied  heavily  on  a  person's 
conqjetence  or  ability  to  meet  task  demands  when  making  judgments  about  dependability. 
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Therefore,  the  author  fek  that  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  model  contained  a  potential  shortcoming  with 
regard  to  the  proposition  that  ability  (competaice)  is  not  considered  when  an  individual  makes  an 
attribution  of  dependability  about  another  person  in  a  leader-follower  relationship.  The  author 
proposed  a  modification  to  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  which  incorporated 
competence  or  ability  as  a  factor  in  the  attribution  process  for  determining  depaidability.  The 
modified  model  proposes  that  a  leader  would  earn  an  attributicm  of  dependability  by:  (a)  behavmg 
coqseratively  towards  subordinates,  (b)  demonstrating  and  acknowledging  the  dependence  on 
subordinates  (interdependence),  (c)  sharing  common  interests  and  goals  with  the  subordinates, 
and  (d)  demonstrating  conqjetence  to  fulfill  role  responsibilities.  The  leader's  attnbuted 
dqjKidability  and  his  demonstrated  willingness  to  trust  subordinates  would  be  the  factors  that 
influence  the  development  of  trust  (see  Figure  2). 

The  definititm  of  key  terms  included  in  the  author's  proposed  modified  model  are  similar  to 
Figure  1  except  for  ability.  The  author  ejqianded  upon  the  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  definition  of 
ability.  Kelley  and  Thibaut  defined  ability  of  a  person's  capacity  to  make  the  relationship 
rewarding.  The  author  felt  that  an  individual  provides  rewards  to  a  relationship  by  meeting  the 
other  person's  ejqiectations  about  the  individual's  role  in  the  relationship.  In  order  to  meet  role 
expectations,  the  person  must  possess  certain  skills.  For  instance,  vdien  a  sick  person  enters  a 
doctor-patient  relationship,  the  sick  person  expects  the  doctor  to  have  the  skills  necessary  to 
provide  a  cure.  If  the  doctor  does  possess  the  skills  to  cure  the  person,  then  the  person  will  view 
the  relationship  as  rewarding.  Therefore,  the  author  defined  ability  as  the  skills  necessary  to  fulfill 
role  ejqjectations  or  duties  in  a  relationship.  The  author  viewed  ability  and  competence  as 
synonymous.  In  addition,  the  author  added  the  variable  of  leadership  to  the  modified  model  to 
highlight  the  asserted  link  between  trust  and  leadership.  The  author  used  the  Army's  doctrine  to 
define  leadership.  Thus,  leadership  was  defined  as  a  direct  and  indirect  interpersonal  influence 
process  used  to  get  others  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  organization. '  The  potential  shortcoming 
the  author  fek  existed  in  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  led  to  the  following  research 
question: 
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Figure  2.  The  Author's  Modifications  to  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  Trust-Building  Model 

Does  a  person  consider  competence  when  forming  an  attribution  of  dependability  about  a  leader? 

This  question  inferred  causation,  therefore,  experimental  research  methods  were  used  to  investigate 
it. 

This  study  seemed  important  to  the  military  because  it  introduced  a  trust-building  model  to 
the  military  domain  and  investigated  the  role  leader  competence  plays  in  the  trust-building  process. 
The  author  felt  that  it  was  important  for  leaders,  especially  in  the  military,  to  understand  how  trust 
develops  in  leader-follower  relaticmships  because  trust  allows  leaders  to  exercise  influence 
(leadership),  bonds  organizations  together,  and  allows  the  organization  to  grow  and  improve.^  The 
Army’s  current  leadership  doctrine  (FM  22-100  and  FM  22-103)  discusses  several  factors,  such  as 
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integrity,  competence,  and  commitment  that  contribute  to  the  development  of  trust:  however,  these 
doctrinal  manuals  do  not  explain  why  and  how  these  factors  produce  trust.^  This  appears  to  be  a 
gap  in  the  Army's  leadership  doctrine  in  which  Kelley  and  Thibaut  s  trust-building  model  might  be 
able  to  fill.  Military  leaders  need  a  model  that  identifies  the  factors  involved  in  the  trust-building 
process  and  explains  how  these  fectors  interrelate  to  develc^  trust.  An  accurate  model  of  the  trust¬ 
building  process  would  assist  leaders  in  understanding  the  concept  of  trust  and  provide  them  with  a 
guide  on  how  to  establish  it  with  their  followers.  Leaders  that  can  build  trust  with  their  followers, 
will  enhance;  their  ability  to  exercise  leadership,  team  development,  and  organizational  growth, 
which  all  serve  to  increase  an  organization's  effectiveness.  This  study  was  beneficial  because  it 
tested  a  portion  of  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  by  investigating  the  fectors  that 
influence  an  attribution  of  dependability  in  military  leader-follower  relationships.  The  results  of 
the  study  should  provide  insight  into  the  role  competence  plays  in  the  trust-building  process  and 
also  serve  as  a  start  to  the  vahdation  of  this  model. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  investigate  the  role  competence  plays  in  a  leader 
earning  an  attribution  of  depMidability  from  followers.  The  author  asserted  that  a  leader  s 
competence  or  ability  to  fulfill  role  responsibilities  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  earning  of  an 
attribution  of  dependability  from  followers.  On  the  other  hand,  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building 
model  proposed  that  a  person's  ability  to  provide  rewards  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  earning  an 
attribution  of  dependability.  This  thesis  used  an  eiqierimental  study  to  gather  data  to  explore  this 
conflict  in  assertions  with  regard  to  the  role  competence  plays  in  a  leader  earning  an  attribution  of 
dependability.  In  addition,  this  thesis  tentatively  explored  the  relationships  between  dependability 
and  trust,  and  trust  and  influence  (leadership). 

Chapter  2  provides  a  review  of  the  trust  literature  and  outlines  the  hypotheses  that  were 
develc^ed  based  on  the  literature  review.  Also,  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  relationships  of 
dependability  and  trust,  and  trust  and  influence  (leadership)  are  introduced. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

The  concept  of  trust  has  been  investigated  by  researchers  in  the  areas  of:  intergroup 
conflict,  close  relationships,  organizational  behavior,  and  education.  A  majority  of  the  literature 
regarding  the  investigation  of  the  concept  of  trust  has  focused  on  defining  the  concept,  identifying 
factors  and  specific  bdiaviors  that  foster  its  development,  idaitifying  the  positive  consequences  of 
its  establishment,  and  identifying  the  negative  consequences  and  factors  that  lead  to  distrust. 
However,  two  studies  offer  models  to  organize  and  explain  the  relationship  between  the  factors  that 
foster  the  establishment  of  trust. 

The  seminal  work  in  the  study  of  trust  was  conducted  by  Morton  Deutsch  in  1958.  In  his 
early  studies,  Deutsch  conducted  several  experiments  using  the  Prisoner  Dilemma  Game  (PDG) 
methodology  to  discover  the  factors  that  lead  to  the  development  of  trust  in  inter-group  conflict 
situations.  ^  The  PDG  is  a  laboratory  game  in  vdiich  two  opponents  are  given  an  outcome  matrix 
which  portrays  the  simultaneous  effects  of  the  two  opponents'  actions  taken  separately  and  jointly 
on  their  sqjarate  and  joint  outcomes.^  Outcomes  in  these  experiments  are  usually  points  or  small 
amounts  of  money.  The  dilemma  occurs  because  in  order  for  both  parties  to  maximize  their  joint 
outcomes,  they  must  both  perform  a  cooperative  action.  However,  one  party  can  maximize  their 
individual  outcomes  while  minimizing  the  other  party’s  outcomes,  thus  exploit  the  other  party,  by 
behaving  uncoqjeratively  while  inducing  the  other  party  to  behave  cooperatively.  If  both  parties 
choose  to  behave  uncooperatively,  they  both  receive  minimum  joint  outcomes.  So,  both  parties 
must  decide  if  they  will  trust  the  other  party  and  behave  cooperatively,  or  behave  uncooperatively 
as  a  defensive  move  or  exploitation  move.  In  order  to  maximize  their  joint  outcomes,  the  parties 
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must  act  in  a  manner  to  develop  trust.’’  Therefore,  this  game  allows  researchers  to  study  the 
process  of  trust  development  in  the  laboratory. 

Deutsch's  definition  of  trust  contained  two  components:  an  expectation  about  the 
occurrence  of  the  partner’s  behavior  (predictability  or  confidoice)  and  that  this  expectation  leads  a 
person  to  perform  a  behavior  with  greater  negative  consequaices  than  positive  gains  (risk).  The 
results  of  these  early  studies  yielded  several  factors  that  contributed  to  the  developmait  of  trust  in 
inter-group  conflict  situations:  cooperative  orientation,  communication,  and  ability  to  retaliate 
Deutsch  defined  cooperative  orientation  as  a  person  or  group  caring  about  the  welfere  of  the  other 
person  or  group  in  the  interaction.  Cooperative  orientation  was  a  significant  fector  for  establishing 
cooperative  behavior  or  trusting  behavior  between  groups  taking  part  in  the  PDG  interactions. 
Furthermore,  the  results  suggested  that  when  groups  communicated  qiaily,  the  likelihood  of 
trusting  behaviors  significantly  increased  compared  to  conditions  that  had  no  communications. 
Finally,  the  sharing  of  power  to  retaliate  against  noncooperative  behavior  increased  the  trusting 
responses  between  the  two  groups.'^  Deutsch's  early  work  provided  a  methodology  to  study  the 
development  of  trust  in  a  laboratory  setting,  defined  the  concept  of  trust  and  idaitified  three 
important  factors  that  contributed  to  the  development  in  inter-group  conflict  situations. 

The  relationship  between  trust  and  information,  influence,  and  control  in  managerial 
problem  solving  was  investigated  by  Dale  Zand.  Zand  found  that  trust  was  a  significant  fector  in 
managerial  problem-solving  effectiveness.  His  studies  indicated  that  the  following  Actors  lead  to 
the  development  of  trust:  acceptance  of  and  your  ability  to  influence  others  (interdependence), 
acceptance  that  others  motives  are  not  self-serving  (cooperative  orientation),  demonstrating  a 
willingness  to  trust  others  by  taking  the  first  step  and  performing  risky  bdiaviors,  communication 
with  others,  positive  affect  and  acceptance  of  others,  and  keeping  promises.^  Zand  prqiosed  a 
model  to  show  how  trust  enhanced  information  flow,  increased  the  likelihood  that  members  of  the 
group  would  accept  more  influence  from  others,  and  decreased  group  members  attempts  to  try  to 
control  others  in  group  problem-solving  situations.^  Zand's  work  contributed  to  the  understanding 
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of  the  concept  of  trust  by  identifying  more  fectors  that  influoice  its  development  and  by  identifying 
concrete  effects  of  trust  on  group  processes.  Identifying  the  link  between  trust  and  the  increased 
willmgness  of  group  members  to  accept  more  influence  directly  links  the  concept  of  trust  to  the 
leadership  process.  However,  Zand's  model  focused  on  explaining  the  consequences  of  trust  and 
did  not  explain  how  trust  is  developed. 

In  1973,  Deutsch  published  a  set  of  theoretical  notes,  a  theory  of  trust,  and  several 
experiments  in  a  book  aithled  The  Resolution  of  Conflict.  Constructive  and  Destructive 
Processes.  These  theoretical  notes  and  experimental  results  expanded  upon  the  findings  from  his 
earlier  research.  His  theory  of  trust  is  based  on  trust  as:  "the  confidence  that  the  other  person 
will  behave  as  expected."'  This  theory  of  trust  is  composed  of  numerous  hypotheses  that  he 
proposes  about  the  concept  of  trust.  Each  hypothesis  is  accompanied  by  an  explanation  for  its 
proposal.  Based  on  the  discussions  of  these  hypotheses  and  experimental  results,  one  can  extract 
the  following  factors  that  contribute  to  the  development  of  trust:  cooperative  orientation  towards 
others,  intentions  to  trust  the  other  party,  the  power  to  retaliate,  communication,  and  the  ability  to 
produce  a  benevolent  act.  Two  new  fectors,  intentions  to  trust  and  the  ability  to  produce  a 
benevolent  act  were  added  to  the  list  of  fectors  that  Deutsch  identified  in  his  earlier  studies.  In  all, 
Deutsch's  work  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  the  concept  of  trust  by:  defining  trust, 
develqjing  a  methodology  to  study  h,  and  identifying  factors  that  foster  its  development.  Deutsch 
identified  several  fectors  that  influence  the  development  of  trust,  but  he  never  proposed  a  model  to 
outline  the  relationships  between  these  factors,  which  would  have  clarified  the  process  that  leads  to 
the  development  of  trust. 

One  of  the  first  models  attempting  to  explain  the  formation  of  trust  was  proposed  by 
Golembiewski  and  McConkie  in  a  chapter  of  a  book  entitled  Theories  of  Group  Processes.  These 
researchers  introduced  the  notion  that  trust  was  built  in  a  spiraling  or  escalating  cycle  so  that  trust 

o 

begets  trust.®  After  introducing  the  idea  that  trust  is  built  in  a  cycle,  the  researchers  proposed  a 
"Cycle  of  Trust  Model"  developed  by  Gordon  Lippitt.^  The  cycle 
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outlined  in  Lippitt's  model  starts  with  trust,  vsiiich  leads  to  good  communications,  which  leads  to 
increased  ability  to  influence  others,  which  leads  to  greater  feelings  of  being  in  control,  \diich  leads 
to  the  deepening  of  trust,  and  the  cycle  starts  again.  However,  one  must  question  if  this  model 
explains  the  formation  of  trust  or  if  it  highlights  the  positive  consequences  of  trust,  since  the  model 
starts  with  trust.  Furthermore,  in  their  chapter,  Golembiewski  and  McConkie  identify  the 
following  five  factors  that  influence  trust:  good  communications,  cooperative  orientation  towards 
others,  intentions  to  trust  others,  social  power  over  others  (interdependence),  and  risk  taking. 
These  factors  are  similar  to  the  factors  that  were  idaitified  by  Deutsch  and  Zand.  In  addition, 
Golembiewski  and  McConkie  found  that  trust  was  a  significant  fector  in:  group  dynamics,  human 
development,  and  organizational  change  process.^®  The  work  by  Golembiewski  and  McConkie 
furthered  the  understanding  of  the  trust-building  process  by  introducing  the  idea  that  trust  was  buik 
in  an  escalating  cycle.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  discuss  the  relationship  between  the  factors 
that  influence  the  development  of  trust. 

To  review,  the  literature  thus  fer  has  identified  the  following  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
development  of  trust:  cooperative  orientation,  communication,  power  to  retaliate  or  influence 
other(s),  the  willingness  to  accept  influaice  from  others,  intentions  to  trust  other(s),  risk  taking, 
and  the  ability  to  produce  the  e^qjected  cooperative  act.  A  comprehensive  model  has  not  been 
proposed  to  explain  the  relationship  between  the  above  trust-building  factors  and/or  e:>q}Iain  the 
process  of  how  trust  is  developed.  However,  Golembiewski  and  McConkie  introduced  the  notion 
that  trust  is  buik  in  a  cycle  and  that  it  deepais  or  escalates  at  the  completion  of  each  cycle. 

In  their  book,  entitled  Interpersonal  Relationships:  A  Theory  of  Interdependence, 

Kelley  and  Thibaut  outline  a  model  explaining  how  trust  develops  in  a  relationship  and  the  factors 
involved  in  the  process.  They  propose  that  trust  development  takes  place  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
relationship  when  dangers  and  uncertainty  abound.  According  to  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  model,  trust 
develops  through  a  reciprocating  cycle  in  which  each  partner  in  a  relationship  acts  to  reduce  the 
other's  fear  of  exploitation  and  to  show  that  the  relationship  will  be  productive.  A  partner  can 
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reduce  the  other's  uncertainty  about  the  relationship  by  taking  acticm  to  show  that  he  is  dependable 
and  has  the  ability  to  make  the  relationship  rewarding.  A  person  earns  an  attribution  of 
dependability  by  demonstrating;  (a)  a  willingness  to  act  out  of  the  concern  for  all  involved 
(coqjerative  motivational  orientation),  (b)  depaidence  on  the  relationship  (interdependence),  and 
(c)  highli^ting  the  sharing  of  common  interests.  ^  ^  Simultaneously,  as  a  person  is  taking  actions 
to  demonstrate  his  dependability  and  ability  to  provide  rewards,  he  must  also  demonstrate  his 
intentions  to  trust  the  other  partner.  A  person  demonstrates  his  intentions  to  trust  the  other  partner 
by  performing  behavior  that  places  him  in  a  position  of  vulnerability  or  risk  (e  g.,  give  your 
subordinates  the  autonomy  to  do  their  job).  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  potential  risk  associated 
with  the  initial  trusting  behavior  should  be  at  a  low  to  moderate  level  as  judged  by  implicit  social 
norms.  If  the  potential  risk  associated  with  a  person's  initial  trusting  behavior  is  too  great,  the 
other  partner  may  back  away  from  the  relationship  due  to  fear  of  becoming  involved  with  an  overly 
dependent  partner  or  out  of  fear  of  being  taken  advantage  of  in  the  future.  This  initial  willingness 
to  trust  may  motivate  the  other  partner  to  reciprocate  trust. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  cycle,  the  other  person  uses  the  first  partner's  behavior  and 
communications  (oral,  written,  and  nonverbal)  as  cues  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  relationship 
will  be  productive  and  safe  over  time.  The  other  person  will  attribute  dependability  to  the 
individual  if  he  feels  that  stable,  dispositional  fectors  caused  the  cooperative  behavior.  Also, 
the  likelihood  of  a  dispositional  attribution  of  dependability  increases  if  the  individual  acts 
cooperatively  in  the  face  of  risk  or  attractive  temptations.  If  the  second  person  feels  that  the  first 
partner  is  dependable  and  that  the  relaticaiship  will  be  productive,  he  is  likely  to  reciprocate  the 
trust.  However,  the  risk  associated  with  the  second  partner's  trusting  behavior  will  be  just  a  little 
greater  than  the  first  partner's.  Now,  if  the  first  partner  believes  that  the  second  partner  is 
depaidable  and  has  the  ability  to  make  the  relationship  rewarding,  he  will  reciprocate  the  trust  and 
increase  the  risk  associated  with  it.  This  gradual  escalation  of  potential  risk  associated  with 
trusting  behaviors  gives  each  partner  in  the  relationship  time  to  gain  more  information  about  the 
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other,  which  tends  to  lead  to  more  accurate  predictions  about  the  safety  and  productiveness  of  the 
relationship.  The  reciprocation  of  trust  between  partners  will  continue  as  long  as  each  feels  that 
common  interests  are  being  met  and  the  potential  for  exploitation  is  low.  As  each  cycle  is 
completed,  the  trust  in  the  relationship  deepens.  The  trust-building  cycle  was  presented  in  a 
sequential  maimer  to  help  eiqjlicate  the  process.  In  an  actual  relationship,  the  gradual  escalation 
and  reciprocation  of  trusting  behaviors  may  occur  simultaneously  and  be  indistinguishable  to  the 
partners. 

Kelley  and  Thibaut's  model  for  building  trust  clarifies  the  process  for  building  trust  by 
identifying  the  factors  that  influences  its  development,  and  outlining  the  relationships  between  these 
factors.  The  model  enconqiasses  the  factors  that  early  researchers  identified  as  ccmtributing  to  the 
building  of  trust.  Trust  building  lectors  such  as  a  person's  willingness  to  accept  influence  fi'om 
others  and  power  to  influaice  others  were  combined  under  me  factor  Kelley  and  Thibaut  called 
interdependence.  Also,  Kelley  and  Thibaut  defined  ability  in  terms  of  a  person's  capacity  to 
provide  rewards.  One  can  infer  that  a  primary  means  to  provide  rewards  in  a  relationship,  would 
be  through  the  successful  fulfillment  of  role  expectations.  Thus,  the  competence  needed  to  fulfill 
role  ejqjectations  is  directly  related  to  the  ability  to  provide  rewards  to  the  relaticmship.  Whereas 
Deutsch's  concept  of  ability  was  limited  to  a  person's  capability  to  produce  a  cooperative  or 
benevolent  act.^^  In  addition,  the  model  clearly  highlights  the  importance  of  the  attribution 
process  in  the  development  of  trust.  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  model  ’w^iich  outlined  the  relationship 
between  trust-building  fectors  that  earlier  researchers  identified  and  the  process  that  leads  to  the 
development  of  trust,  significantly  contributed  to  the  literature. 

The  literature  was  not  consistent  in  establishing  the  role  competence  plays  in  the  trust¬ 
building  process.  Some  researchers  supported  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  assertion  that  competaice  is  a 
separate  fector  in  the  trust-building  process.  For  instance,  the  results  of  a  study  investigating  trust 
among  educaticmal  leadership,  conducted  by  Stevai  Curral,  indicated  that  cooperative  intentions 
and  competence  were  the  strongest  predictors  of  trust.  ^  ^  Likewise,  Kouzes  and  Posner  viewed 
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competence  as  a  separate  factor  in  the  trust-building  process  when  they  prq)osed  that  credibility  is 
the  comerstcHie  of  leadership  and  that  a  leader  earns  it  though  his  honesty,  competence,  and 
inspiration.  °  On  the  other  hand,  some  researchers  seem  to  infer  that  competence  plays  a  role  in 
earning  an  attribution  of  dependability.  Results  from  studies,  conducted  by  Rempel,  Holmes,  and 
Zanna,  investigating  the  development  of  trust  in  close  relationships  suggest  that  competence  was 
considered  when  subjects  made  attributions  about  the  dependability  of  their  partners.  Also,  the 
results  from  these  studies  support  the  assertiai  that  trust  develops  through  an  attribution  process 
and  that  dependability  is  a  key  factor  in  the  development  of  trust.  These  inconsistencies 
concerning  the  role  of  ability  or  coirqietence  in  the  trust-building  process,  leads  one  to  wonder  if 
ability  is  a  separate,  distinct  frctor  in  the  process  or  if  ability  is  ctxisidered  when  making  an 
attribution  of  depaidability. 

In  addition,  the  author  was  interested  in  the  relationship  between  trust  and  a  leader's  ability 
to  influence  or  lead.  The  leadership  literature  suggests  that  a  link  exists  trust  and  the  leader's 
ability  to  influ^ce  followers.  For  instance.  Dale  Zand's  study  on  managerial  problem  solving 
found  that  in  the  hi^  trust  omditicsi  group  members  were  more  open  to  the  leader's  influence 
attempts  compared  to  the  low  trust  condition.^®  Also,  Kouzes  and  Posner,  in  their  book  entitled. 
The  Leadership  Challenge  asserts  that  trust  increases  the  likelihood  that  group  members  will 
accept  a  leader's  influence  attempts.^  ^  Likewise,  a  field  study  conducted  by  Roberts  and  O'Reilly, 
in  1974,  found  that  vdien  high  trust  existed  between  leaders  and  subordinates,  subordinates 
estimated  that  the  leaders  had  a  higher  degree  of  influence.^^  These  studies  suggest  that  trust  may 
play  an  unportant  role  in  the  meditation  of  a  leader's  atten^ts  to  influence  his  followers. 

The  results  of  the  literature  review  and  the  author's  first-hand  experience  led  him  to  believe 
that  competence  was  a  significant  fector  in  a  leader  earning  an  attribution  of  dq>aidability  from 
followers.  Based  on  that  belief,  the  following  hypotheses  concerning  the  role  competence  pla)^  in 
the  trust-building  process  were  proposed: 
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Hypothesis  1 :  If  a  person  is  given  positive  information  about  a  future  leader's  competence, 
then  he  or  she  will  view  the  leader  as  more  dependable  compared  to  a  person  who  has  received 
negative  information  about  the  future  leader's  coinpetence.  Thus,  a  leader  s  competence  has  a 
significant  influence  in  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability  from  followers. 

Hypothesis  2:  If  a  perstm  is  givai  positive  informaticm  about  a  future  leader's  cooperation, 
interdependence,  and  common  interests,  then  he  or  she  will  view  the  leaders  as  more  dependable 
compared  to  a  person  who  has  received  negative  information  about  these  fectors. 

Furthermore,  the  leadership  literature  suggested  that  trust  in  leader-follower  relationships 
is  a  major  factor  that  determines  the  degree  that  a  leader  can  exercise  influence.  The  author 
believed  that  trust  in  leader-follower  relationships  increased  the  followers'  acceptance  of  the 
leader's  influaice  attempts  and  also  increased  the  leader's  acceptance  of  the  followers'  influence 
attempts.  Thus,  the  following  hypotheses  were  proposed  with  regard  to  the  relationship  between 
the  concepts  of  trust  and  leadership; 

Hypothesis  3:  There  is  a  strong,  positive  relationship  between  a  leader's  attributed 
dependability  and  a  person's  willingness  to  trust  the  leader. 

Hypothesis  4:  There  is  a  strong,  positive  relationship  between  a  person's  willingness  to 
trust  a  leader  and  his  or  her  willingness  to  accept  the  leader's  influence. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  literature  reviewed  focused  on  identifying  the  factors  that 
influenced  the  development  of  trust.  Of  the  works  reviewed,  only  two  proposed  models  to  explain 
how  the  relaticmship  between  the  factors  that  influence  the  development  of  trust.  Of  the  two  works, 
Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  offered  the  most  extensive  model  to  explain  the 
relationship  between  these  fectors.  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  was  the  theoretical 
bases  for  this  study. 

However,  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  model  seemed  to  have  an  inconsistency  with  regard  to  the 
role  competence  plays  in  the  trust-building  process.  Kelley  and  Thibaut  viewed  competence  as  a 
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sqjarate  factor  in  the  trust-building  process.  Whereas,  other  researchers  and  the  author  feel  that 
competence  influences  an  attribution  of  dependability.  This  study  was  developed  to  investigate 
what  role  competence  plays  in  the  trust-building  process. 
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CHAPTER  3 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

This  expermaital  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  role  that  a  leader's  competence  has 
in  earning  him  an  attribution  of  dependability  from  followers.  The  study  attempted  to  answer  the 
research  questicm;  Does  a  person  consider  competence  when  forming  an  attribution  of 
dependability  about  a  leader? 


Design 

The  study  was  a  two-by-two  fectorial  design  with  two  between  subject  factors  being 
manipulated.  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  fectors  that  contribute  to  dependability  (cooperative 
orientation,  common  interests,  and  interdependence)  manipulated  together  as  either  all  high  or  all 
low,  thus  treated  as  one  independent  variable  named  "TK3"  and  the  leader's  conpetence  (high  vs. 
low)  as  the  other  independent  variable. 


Subjects 

One  hundred  and  fourty-nine  Fourth  Class  (Freshmen)  cadets  participated  to  fulfill  the 
laboratory  requirement  for  introductory  psychology  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  during 
the  Spring  of  1995.  By  the  Spring  semester.  Fourth  Class  cadets  have  been  throu^  Cadet  Basic 
Training  and  have  served  five  months  as  members  of  a  Squad  (Privates)  in  a  military  organization. 
The  e7q)erience  they  have  gained  at  this  point  in  their  careers  should  qualify  them  to  judge  a 
platoon  leader  or  company  commander's  competence,  cooperative  intentions,  dependence  on  others, 
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and  the  extent  interests  are  shared.  Twenty-nine  cadets  participated  in  the  pilot  study  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cadets  participated  in  the  study  proper.  No  data  were  excluded  from  the  study 
proper. 


Pilot  Study 

Twenty-nine  fourth  class  cadets  were  used  in  the  pilot  study  to  check  and  refine  the 
manipulations  of  the  independent  and  dependent  variables.  The  procedure  for  the  pilot  study  was 
identical  to  the  study  proper,  explained  in  detail  in  a  later  section,  except  for  the  addition  of  four 
open  ended  questions  at  the  end  of  the  depend^t  measure  questionnaire.  These  additional 
questions  were  designed  to  elicit  subjects'  thoughts  cm  \\iiat  made  a  leader  seem  more  or  less 
competent,  cooperative,  interdependent,  and  sharing  of  common  interests.  For  instance,  to  collect 
subjects'  thoughts  on  leader  competence  the  following  questicm  was  asked:  "What  could  be  added 
to  the  situation  to  make  the  Alpha  Company  Commander  appear  more  or  less  competent  or 
incompetent?"  The  other  three  questions  were  worded  similarly  except  each  one  focus  on  one  of 
Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  fectors  that  earn  an  attribution  of  dqrendability.  Subjects'  comments  on 
these  questions  were  used  to  refine  the  manipulations  of  the  independent  variables.  The  data  from 
the  pilot  study  was  only  used  to  refine  the  manipulation  of  the  independent  variables  and  dependent 
measures,  and  were  not  included  in  the  study  proper. 

Resuhs  from  the  pilot  study  indicated  that  the  con^etence  manipulation  needed  to  be 
strengthen  and  also  the  dqjendent  measure  pertaining  to  competence  needed  to  differentiate 
between  task  and  social-emoticmal  competence.  Analyses  of  the  cxrmprehension  check 
(manipulation  check)  for  the  competence  variable  yielded  marginally  significant  effects  for  both 
competence  and  TK3  variables  (Competence:  F[l,28]  =  4.1,  p  =  .053;  TK3:  F[l,28]  =  3.4,  p 
=.076).  The  results  suggested  that  the  competence  manipulaticm  needed  strengthening.  The 
subjects'  comments  on  the  open-ended  question  concerning  competence  were  used  to  strengthen  this 
manipulation.  In  addition,  the  results  of  the  pilot  study  indicated  that  the  dqraident  measure  for 
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competence  needed  refining.  The  initial  dependent  measure  ask  subjects  to  indicate  how  competent 
they  fek  the  Alpha  Company  Commander  was  in  fulfilling  his  duties.  This  global  measure  of 
competence  included  subjects  evaluations  of  how  the  leader  fulfills  both  task  and  social-emotional 
functions  of  the  group.  ^  Information  from  the  TK3  manipulation  could  influence  a  subject's 
evaluation  of  the  leader's  ability  to  meet  the  social  emotional  function  of  the  group,  thus  effect  the 
competence  manipulation.  To  eliminate  the  confound  between  the  TK3  and  Competence  variables, 
the  competence  dependent  measure  was  refined.  The  refined  competence  dependent  measure  asked 
subjects  to  evaluate  the  Alpha  Company  Commander's  competence  pertaining  to  his  tactical  duties. 
This  new  dqiendent  measure  focused  strictly  on  the  leader's  ability  to  meet  the  task  competence  of 
the  group. 

Analyses  of  the  conq)rehension  check  for  the  TK3  variable  yielded  significant  effects  for 
both  TK3  and  competence  variables  (TTC3:  F[l,28]  =  158.86,  p<.001;  Competence:  F[l,28]  = 
16.55,  p  <.001).  The  results  indicated  that  the  TK3  manipulation  was  sufficiently  strong, 
however,  the  manipulation  needed  refining  to  reduce  any  potential  ccmfounding  with  the 
competence  manipulaticm.  Subjects'  comments  on  the  open-ended  questions  were  used  to  refine  the 
TK3  manipulation  for  the  study  proper,  (see  Appendix  A) 

Procedure 

General  Administration 

Subjects  reported  to  the  laboratory  session,  where  an  investigator  briefed  the  subjects  on 
their  rights,  the  procedures  of  the  study,  and  then  asked  for  their  participation.  The  informed 
consent  form  emphasized  that:  the  subjects  had  the  right  to  leave  whenever  they  wished  and  still 
receive  credit,  their  responses  were  anonymous,  the  study  had  minimum  risk,  and  they  would 
receive  a  detailed  briefing  at  the  end  on  the  purpose  of  the  experiment.  Also,  the  informed  consent 
outlined  what  the  subject  would  be  required  to  do  and  how  long  the  erqjeriment  would  last  (see 
Appendix  B). 
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After  the  informed  consent  was  signed,  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  four 
conditions  by  handing  each  of  them  a  pre-shuffled  folder  containing  a  scenario  and  questionnaire. 
The  experimenter  did  not  know  vvhat  conditions  the  subjects  were  m.  This  use  of  the  single  blmd 
technique  reduced  the  likelihood  of  experimenter  bias.^  The  subjects  read  a  scaiario  describing  a 
hypothetical  situation  in  which  they  were  reporting  into  their  first  duty  assignment  and  called  a 
friend  for  information  about  the  new  commander.  The  hypothetical  fnend's  conversation  provided 
information  concerning  the  new  commander's;  (a)  motivation  to  cooperate  to  achieve  common 
interests,  (b)  dependoice  on  the  relationship  with  subordinates,  (c)  the  degree  his  interests  overlap 
with  subordinates,  and  (d)  his  technical  and  tactical  conqietence. 

Independent  Variables 

Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  fectors  for  dependability  were  manipulated  together  through 
variations  of  the  information  the  hypothetical  fnend  provided  about  the  commander.  In  the  high 
condition  for  the  TK3  variable,  the  commander  was  cooperative,  shared  interdependence  with 
followers,  and  shared  common  interests.  High  cooperation  was  manipulated  by  having  the 
hypothetical  company  mate  state:  "  I  feel  the  company  commander  cares  about  the  soldiers  as 
demonstrated  by  his  willingness  to  list^  to  and  help  solve  his  soldiers'  problems,  or  stand-up  to 
headquarters  in  order  to  protect  the  unit  from  meaningless  details  or  taskings.  For  instance,  the 
commander  repeatedly  tells  us  that  soldiers'  problems  are  the  chain  of  command's  business  and  that 
he  will  make  time  to  help  solve  them."  Likewise,  high  interdependence  was  manipulated  by  having 
the  hypothetical  conqjany  state:  "I  also  enjoy  the  feet  that  the  commander  makes  an  effort  to  bring 
platoon  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  in  on  decisions  and  regularly  asks  for  their  input  and  advice. 
It  makes  you  feel  more  committed  to  directives  wdien  you  have  had  some  input  into  making  them." 
Finally,  higji  common  interests  were  manipulated  by  having  the  hypothetical  company  mate  state: 
"I  feel  that  the  commander  shares  the  same  interests  and  goals  of  the  soldiers,  such  as;  a  desire  to 
make  Alpha  company  the  best  unit,  caring  for  soldiers'  families,  and  providing  soldiers  with 
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opportunities  to  improve  themselves  by  attending  schools.  For  example,  the  commander 
consistently  adheres  to  the  training  schedule  and,  w^en  possible,  releases  soldiers  at  1 700  each  day. 
Stabilizing  the  training  schedule  and  consistently  releasing  soldiers  at  the  end  of  the  normal  dut>' 
day  provides  them  with  predictability  in  their  family  lives  and  opportunities  to  attend  night 
school." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  low  condition  for  the  TK3  variable,  the  commander  was 
uncooperative,  did  not  share  interdependence  and  common  interests.  Low  cooperation  was 
manipulated  by  having  the  hypothetical  company  mate  state:  "  I  feel  the  company  commander  does 
not  care  about  the  soldiers  as  demonstrated  by  his  unwillingness  to  listen  to  and  help  solve  his 
soldiers'  problems,  or  stand-up  to  headquarters  in  order  to  protect  the  unit  from  meaningless  details 
or  tasldngs.  For  instance,  the  commander  rqieatedly  tells  us  that  soldiers'  problems  are  the  chain 
of  command's  business  and  that  he  does  not  have  time  to  help  solve  them."  Similarly,  low 
interdepaidence  was  manipulated  by  having  the  hypothetical  company  state:  "I  also  dislike  the  fact 
that  the  commander  does  not  make  an  effort  to  bring  platoon  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  in  on 
decisions  or  ask  for  their  input  and  advice.  It  makes  you  feel  less  committed  to  directives  when 
you  have  no  input  into  making  them."  Finally,  low  commOT  interests  were  manipulated  by  having 
the  hypothetical  conpany  mate  state:  "I  feel  that  the  commander  does  not  share  the  same  interests 
and  goals  of  the  soldiers,  such  as:  a  desire  to  make  Alpha  company  the  best  unit,  caring  for 
soldiers'  families,  and  providing  soldiers  with  opportunities  to  improve  themselves  by  attending 
schools.  For  example,  the  commander  consistently  disregards  and  works  soldiers  past  normal  duty 
hours.  Changing  the  training  schedule  and  consistraitly  working  soldiers  past  the  normal  duty  day 
denies  them  predictability  in  their  family  lives  and  opportimities  to  attend  night  school." 

Competaice  was  manipulated  through  variations  in  information  about  how  the  commander 
handled  his  duties.  The  commander  either  made  good  tactical  and  technical  decisions  or  the 
commander  made  poor  tactical  and  technical  decisicms.  Hi^  corrqietence  was  manipulated  by 
having  the  hypothetical  company  mate  state:  "However,  the  other  platoon  leaders  and  I  have  no 
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reservations  about  the  cximmander's  tactical  knowledge  and  ability  to  make  decisions  in  stressful 
situations.  Matter  of  feet,  I  am  very  amfident  about  his  ability  to  successfully  lead  us  in  combat. 
During  garriscHi  operations  and  field  exercises,  the  commander  is  able  to  make  timely  and  sound 
decisions,  vidiich  contributes  greatly  to  the  company’s  successes.  He  seems  to  make  his  best 
decisions  when  under  time  pressure.  Conpany  operation  orders  are  thorough  and  clearly 
communicate  the  commander's  intent  and  concept  of  how  to  accomplish  the  mission.  When  platoon 
leaders  ask  questions  about  tactical  plans,  he  is  able  to  thoroughly  answer  them.  His  plans  almost 
always  accomplish  the  mission  with  the  least  amount  of  effort  or  potential  for  casualties.  Also, 
during  field  operations,  he  has  the  ability  to  change  the  plan  to  take  advantage  of  changes  in  the 
situation.  I  feel  that  the  commander's  decisions  reflect  a  very  good  understanding  of  tactics  and 
doctrine.  I  am  not  surprised  by  the  commander's  tactical  performance  because  of  his  previous  job 
assignments:  platoon  leader,  company  executive  officer,  and  battalion  operations  officer  in  the 
82nd  Airborne  Divisiem.  His  tactical  decisiem-making  ability  was  the  "hot"  topic  of  conversation  at 
several  of  the  After  Action  Reviews  (AARs)  during  the  last  external  evaluation." 

Low  competence  was  manipulated  by  having  the  hypothetical  company  mate  state; 
"However,  the  other  platoon  leaders  and  I  have  some  reservations  about  the  commander's  tactical 
knowledge  and  ability  to  make  decisions  in  stressful  situations.  Matter  of  feet,  I  am  not  very 
confident  about  his  ability  to  successfully  lead  us  in  combat.  During  garrison  operations  and  field 
exercises,  the  commander  is  unable  to  make  timely  and  sound  decisions,  which  contributes  greatly 
to  the  company's  feilures.  He  seems  to  make  his  worst  decisions  when  under  time  pressure. 
Company  operation  orders  are  incomplete  and  rarely  communicate  the  commander's  intent  and 
concqjt  of  how  to  acconqjlish  the  mission.  When  platoon  leaders  ask  questions  about  tactical 
plans,  he  is  unable  to  clearly  answer  them.  His  plans  rarely  accomplish  the  mission  and  require  the 
most  amount  of  effort  or  potential  for  casualties.  Also,  during  field  operations,  he  does  not  have 
the  ability  to  change  the  plan  to  take  advantage  of  changes  in  the  situation.  I  feel  that  the 
commander's  decisions  reflect  a  very  poor  understanding  of  tactics  and  doctrine.  I  am  not 
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surprised  by  the  commander's  tactical  performance  because  of  his  previous  administrative  job 
assignments:  platoon  leader,  company  executive  officer,  and  battalion  operations  officer  in  an 
officer  training  battalion.  His  tactical  decision-making  ability  was  the  "hot"  topic  of  conversation 
at  several  of  the  After  Action  Reviews  (AARs)  during  the  last  external  evaluation." 

(see  ^pendix  C). 

Dependent  Measures 

Subjects  were  asked  to  place  themselves  mentally  in  the  situation  described  and  to 
complete  a  questionnaire  designed  to  measure  their  percqjtions  of  the  commander.  The 
instructicms  on  the  dqjMident  measure  questionnaire  asked  subjects  to;  "Please  answer  the 
following  questitms  that  pertain  to  the  "New  Platoon  Leader'  situation  as  if  you  were  assigned  to  a 
platoon  leader  position  in  Alpha  company."  The  questionnaire  contained  five  comprehension 
(manipulation)  checks,  four  for  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  dep^dability  fiictors  and  one  for  the 
competence  manipulation.  Also,  the  questionnaire  contained  four  dependent  variables  to  access  the 
subject's  perceptions  pertaining  to  the  commander's  dependability,  the  degree  of  trust,  the  extent  of 
influence  the  subject  will  allow,  and  the  likelihood  of  inspiration  for  extra  effort.  A  seven  point 
scale  was  used  for  all  questions.  Each  position  on  the  scale  had  word  anchors.  Dependent 
measures  are  presented  in  Appendix  D.  Some  examples  of  the  conqjrehension  checks  are;  "How 
competent  do  you  feel  the  Alpha  company  commander  is  in  fulfilling  his  tactical  duties?"  and  "How 
concern  for  soldier  welfare  is  the  Alpha  company  commander?"  Some  examples  of  the  dependent 
variables  are:  "In  your  opinion,  how  dependable  is  the  Alpha  company  commander  as  a  leader?" 
and  "What  is  the  likelihood  that  the  company  commander  would  inspire  you  to  put  forth  extra 
effort  for  him?" 


Limits 

The  design  of  the  study  placed  limits  on  the  applicability  of  the  results  in  terms  of  the  stage 
of  relationship  development,  leader-follower  characteristics,  and  gaieralizability.  This  study  was 
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designed  to  investigate  the  role  competence  plays  in  a  leader  earning  an  attribution  of  dependabilit>' 
in  military  leader-follower  relationships.  The  study  investigated  the  fectors  that  influence 
attributions  of  dependability  during  the  initial  stage  of  development  of  the  leader-follower 
relationship  and  did  not  investigate  dependability  in  actual,  long-term  leader-follower  relationships. 
During  the  initial  stage  of  relaticmship  formation,  an  individual  will  use  information  about  the  other 
person  to  form  impressions  to  determine  the  future  prospects  of  the  relationship.  Thus,  the  fertors 
that  influence  an  attribution  of  dependability  during  the  inqjression  formation  stage  may  not  be  the 
same  as  those  that  sustain  an  attribution  of  dependability  througjiout  a  long-term  leader-follower 
relationship.  In  addition,  the  author  had  no  a  priori  hypotheses  regarding  gender  or  race 
influencing  a  leader  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability,  thus  data  on  these  variables  were  not 
collected.  Therefore,  the  results  of  the  study  would  be  applicable  to  leaders  in  general  without 
c(»isideration  of  goider  or  race.  The  limitations  with  regard  to  generalizability  of  the  results  are 
discussed  in  chapter  five.  Finally,  this  study  investigated  only  one  proposition  of  Kelley  and 
Thibaut's  trust-building  model,  thus  it  was  not  a  full  test  of  their  model. 

The  next  chapter  will  discuss  the  resuhs  of  the  data  analyses. 
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CHAPTER  4 


ANALYSIS  RESULTS 

Introduction 

The  a  priori  analysis  plan  idaitified  multivariate  Analyses  of  Variance  (MANOVAs)  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  success  of  the  manipulations  and  to  test  for  main  effects  chi  the  various 
dependent  measures.  The  plan  also  called  for  Factor  Analysis  to  be  used  to  determine  if  the  four 
depaidait  measures  for  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  fectors  could  be  summed  into  one  overall 
factor.  Li  addition,  the  plan  called  for  correlation  analyses  to  be  used  to  explore  the  relationship 
betweai  dependent  variables  of  dqjendability,  trust,  and  influ^ce.  Finally,  a  post  hex:  addition  to 
the  plan  was  the  inclusicm  of  multiple  regressiem  analysis  to  investigate  the  contribution  of  Kelley 
and  Thibaut's  three  fectors  to  explaining  the  variance  in  the  depaidability  measure.  The  statistic 
program  used  to  conduct  the  analyses  was  SPSS  fijr  windows. 

Manipulation  or  Comprehensiem  Checks 

Manipulation  checks  were  used  to  ensure  that  subjects  perceive  the  manipulations  of  the 
independent  variable(s)  as  intended.  Each  independent  variable  had  corresponding  items  on  the 
dependent  measure  questionnaire  to  collect  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  manipulations. 

Kelley  and  Thibaut's  Three  Factors 

Four  dependent  measures  were  used  as  manipulation  checks  for  the  TK3  independent 
variable.  Since,  the  author  intended  to  manipulate  the  three  factors  as  one  variable,  factor  analysis 
was  used  to  see  if  the  four  measures  could  be  summed  as  one.  The  author  set  the  criteria  for 
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inclusion  as  a  correlation  of  .70  or  greater.  A  factor  analysis  with  a  varimax  rotation  was 
conducted  on  the  four  dependent  measures  to  assess  the  TK3  manipulation.  The  factor  analysis 
yielded  only  one  factor,  and  all  four  dependent  measures  had  a  correlation  of  .85  or  greater  with  the 
emerged  factor.  The  emerged  fector  seem  to  relate  to  the  leader's  consideration  of  followers  in  the 
leadership  process.  Thus,  the  factor  was  labeled  "CtHisideration  of  Followers"  (see  Table  1). 
Based  on  the  results  of  the  fector  analysis,  the  four  dependent  measures  were  summed  and 
averaged  to  produce  a  single  measure  of  efiFectiveness  for  the  TK3  manipulation.  This  new 
summed  variable  was  called  TKSUM. 


TABLE  1 

RESULTS  FROM  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FOUR  DEPENDENT  MEASURES 
DESIGNED  TO  ASSESS  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  TK3  MANIPULATION 


Emerging  Factor 

Depradent 
Measures 


Factor  1 

(Consideration  of  Followers) 


Ccmcem  for  Others .  .93 

Need  Others .  .88 

Participate  in  Leadership .  .92 

Similar  Interests .  .85 


A  two-fector  MANOVA  (Competence  X  TK3)  was  done  to  check  the  effectiveness  of  the 
TK3  manipulation  (hi^  TK3  and  low  TK3)  on  TSUM.  The  results  yielded  a  significant  main 
effect  for  the  TK3  fector,  F[l,l  19]  =  721 .3,  p  <  .001  (see  Table  2).  Thus,  the  results  suggest  that 
the  TK3  manipulation  was  effective. 
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TABLE  2 


LEAST  SQUARES  MEANS  FOR  TK3  MANIPULATION  CHECK  ON  TSUM  VARIABLE 

(N  =  120) 


Competence 


Low 

High 

Low 

2.4 

2.4 

TK3 


High  5.6  5.9 


TK3  Main  Effect  Test,  p  <  .001 

Note:  The  higher  the  mean,  the  more  the  subjects  perceived  the  commander  as  performing 
dependability  building  behaviors  that  Kelley  and  Thibaut  outlined  (range  1  to  7). 


Competence  Manipulation 

The  two-factor  (Competence  X  TK3)  MANOVA  that  was  performed  to  check  the 
effectiveness  of  the  competence  manipulation  yielded  a  significant  main  effect  for  ability,  F[l,119] 
-  192.4,  p  <  .001  (see  Table  3).  The  results  indicate  that  the  competence  manipulation  was 
effective. 


Tests  of  Hypotheses 

Hypotheses  1  and  2:  Attribution  of  Dependability 
Hypothesis  1 ;  If  a  person  is  given  positive  information  about  a  future  leader's  competence, 
tiien  he  or  she  will  view  the  leader  as  more  dependable  compared  to  a  person  who  has  received 
negative  information  about  the  future  leader's  competence.  Thus,  a  leader's  competence  has  a 
significant  influence  in  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability  from  followers. 
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TABLES 


LEAST  SQUARES  MEANS  FOR  COMPETENCE  MANIPULATION  CHECK  ON  THE 

ABILITY  VARIABLE  (N  =  120)  


Competence 


Low 

High 

Low 

2.9 

6.1 

High 

2.7 

6.2 

Competence  Main  Effect  Test,  p  <  .001 

Note:  The  higher  the  mean,  the  more  the  subjects  perceived  the  commander  as  tactically  competent 
(range  1  to  7). 

Hypothesis  2:  If  a  person  is  given  positive  information  about  a  future  leader’s  cooperation, 
interdependence,  and  common  interests,  then  he  or  she  will  view  the  leaders  as  more  dependable 
compared  to  a  person  who  has  received  negative  information  about  these  fectors. 

These  hypotheses  were  tested  with  a  two-factor  (Competence  X  TK3)  MANOVA.  To 
review,  the  Competence  indqjendent  variable  had  two  levels:  high  or  low.  The  TK3  independent 
variable  was  composed  of  cooperative  intentions,  interdependence,  and  common  interests  (Kelley 
and  Thibaut’s  three  factors  to  earn  an  attribution  of  dependability)  manipulated  as  one  variable 
with  two  levels,  all  three  factors  higji  or  all  three  fectors  low.  The  two-fector  MANOVA 
determines  how  each  level  (low  or  high)  of  the  two  independent  variables  (Competence  &  TK3) 
influence  the  depend  variable.  Consistent  with  hypothesis  1,  the  MANOVA  revealed  a  significant 
main  effect  for  competence  on  the  leader's  perceived  dqjendability,  F[l,119]  =  177.8,  p  <  .001. 
Also,  consistent  with  hypothesis  2,  the  MANOVA  revealed  a  significant  main  effect  for  TK3  on 
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the  leader's  perceived  dependability,  F[l,119]  =  46.89,  p  <  .001  (see  Table  4).  Insko's  relative 
difference  test  demonstrated  that  the  competence  main  effect  was  strcMiger  than  the  TK3  main 
effect,  r  [4,1 16]  =  4.59,  p  <  .001 .  Insko's  relative  differaice  test  provides  a  means  to  compare  mo 
main  effects  to  determine  which  one  is  stronger.  The  test  consists  of  comparing  the  relative 
difference  betweai  the  average  of  the  two  columns  for  variable  one  and  the  average  of  the  rows  for 
variable  two.  After  computing  the  relative  difference,  a  r  test  is  perform  to  determine  if  the 
difference  is  significant.  If  the  r  test  is  significant,  thai  you  have  evidaice  to  support  an  assertion 
that  erne  main  effect  is  stronger  than  the  other.  ^ 

In  summary,  the  subjects  in  the  higji  competence  and  high  TK3  conditions  perceived  the 
commander  as  more  dependable  than  did  subjects  in  the  low  competence  and  low  TK3  conditions. 
Results  from  the  relative  differaice  test  suggest  that  the  Conpetence  variable  had  a  stronger 
influence  on  the  leader's  perceived  depaidability  compared  to  the  TK3  variable. 

Hypothesis  3:  The  Relationship  Between  Dependability  and  Trust 

This  hypothesis  proposed  that  a  strong,  positive  relationship  exists  between  a  leader's 
attributed  dependability  and  a  follower's  willingness  to  trust  the  leader.  Correlation  analysis  was 
used  to  test  this  hypothesis.  Somewdiat  consistent  with  hypothesis  3,  the  results  of  the  correlation 
analysis  revealed  a  moderately  strong  positive  correlaticm  between  the  variables  of  Dependability 
and  Trust,  r  =  .56,  p  <  .001.  Results  from  the  correlation  analysis  suggest  that  there  is  a 
moderately  strong  positive  relationship  between  attributed  dependability  and  the  subjects' 
willingness  to  trust  the  hypothetical  leader. 

In  addition,  a  two-factor  MANOVA  yielded  a  significant  main  effect  for  both  the  TK3  and 
Competence  variables  <mi  the  Trust  variable,  F[l,119]  =  59.45,  p  <  .001;  F[l,119]  =  31.11,  p  < 
.001,  respectively  (see  Table  5).  The  Insko  test  of  relative  difference  was  not  significant,  t  [4,  1 16] 
=  1.51,  p  =  .134.  The  results  from  the  MANOVA  suggest  that  subjects  in  the  high  TK3  and  high 
Competence  conditions  trusted  the  hypothetical  commander  more  than  subjects  in  the  low  TK3  and 
low  Competence  conditions. 
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TABLE  4 


LEAST  SQUARES  MEANS  FOR  THE  COMPETENCE  AND  TK3  MAIN  EFFECTS  ON  THE 

DEPENDABILITY  MEASURED  ^  120) 


Competence 


Low 

High 

Low 

2.9 

5.6 

TK3 


Higji  4.4  6.6 


Competence  Main  Effect  Test,  p  <  .001 
TK  3  Main  Effect  Test,  p  <.001 

Note:  The  hi^er  the  mean,  the  more  the  subjects  perceived  the  commander  as  being  dependable 
(range  1  to  7). 


Hypothesis  4:  The  Relationship  Between  Trust  and  Influence 
This  hypothesis  proposed  that  a  strong,  positive  relationship  exists  between  a  follower's 
trust  in  the  leader  and  the  leader's  ability  to  influence  the  follower.  Correlation  analyses  were  also 
used  to  test  this  hypothesis.  Somewhat  consistent  with  hypothesis  4,  the  results  of  the  correlation 
analyses  revealed  a  moderately  strong  positive  correlation  between  the  variables  of  Trust  and 
Acceptance  of  Influence  and  Trust  and  Influence  on  Motivation,  r  =  .56,  p  <  .001  and  r  =  .58,  p  < 
.001  respectively. 

Willingness  to  Accept  Leader's  Influence 

A  two-factor  (Competence  x  TK3)  MANOVA  yielded  significant  main  effects  for 
Competence  and  TK3  variables  and  also  a  significant  interaction  effect  on  the  Accept  Influence 
dependent  measure,  F[l,119]  =  65.58,  p  <  .001;  F[l,119]  =  27.55,  p  <  .001;  and  F[l,119]  =  8.12, 
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TABLE  5 


LEAST  SQUARES  MEANS  FOR  THE  COMPETENCE  AND  TK3  MAIN  EFFECTS  ON  THE 

TRUST  MEASURE  (N  =  120) 


Competence 
Low  High! 


Low  3.3  4,5 

TK3 

High  4.9  6.0 


Competence  Main  Effect  Test,  p  <  .001 
TK  3  Main  Effect  Test,  p  <.001 

Note:  The  higher  the  mean,  the  more  the  subjects  trusted  the  commander  (range  1  to  7). 

p  =  .005,  respectively  (see  Table  6).  However,  a  contrast  testing  the  interaction  at  its  weakest 
points  was  significant,  thus  discussion  should  focus  on  the  main  effects,  t  =  -3.77,  p  <  .001.^ 
Since  the  contrast  was  a  post  hoc  analysis,  the  Scheffe  procedure  was  used  to  maintain  the 
experimentwise  error  rate  at  .05.  Ejq)erimentwise  error  rate  is  the  probability  that  one  or  more 
contrasts  will  be  falsely  declared  significant  in  an  experiment.  The  Scheffe  procedure  keeps  the 
experimaitwise  error  at  .05,  thus  allowing  a  researcher  the  opportunity  to  perform  multiple 
contrasts  after  examining  the  data.^  In  addition,  the  Insko  test  of  relative  difference  was 
significant,  t  [4,  1 16]  =  -1.86,  p  =  .05.  The  results  from  the  MANOVA  suggest  that  subjects  in  the 
high  TK3  and  higji  Competaice  conditions  were  more  likely  to  willingly  accept  the  influence  of  the 
hypothetical  commander  than  subjects  in  the  low  TK3  and  low  Competence  conditions.  Also,  the 
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resuhs  from  the  relative  difference  test  indicated  that  the  Competence  variable  had  a  stronger  effect 
on  the  subjects'  willingness  to  Accept  Influence  of  the  hypothetical  commander  compared  to  the 
TK3  variable. 


TABLE  6 

LEAST  SQUARES  MEANS  FOR  THE  COMPETENCE  AND  TK3  MAIN  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
ACCEPT  INFLUENCE  MEASURE  (N  =  120) 


Competence 


Low 

High 

Low 

3.3 

4.5 

TK3 


High  3.9  6.3 


Competence  Main  Effect  Test,  p  <  .001 
TK  3  Main  Effect  Test,  p  <  .001 
Interaction  Effect,  p  <  .005 

Note:  The  higher  the  mean,  the  more  the  subjects  were  willing  to  accept  the  commander's  influence 
(range  1  to  7). 


Influence  Motivation 

A  two-fector  (Competence  x  TK3)  MANOVA  yielded  a  significant  interaction  effect  on 
the  Influence  Motivation  dependmt  measure,  F[l,l  19]  =  18.89,  p  <  .001  (see  Table  7  and  Figure 
3).  Post  hoc  ctmtrasts  suggest  that  subjects  in  the  high  competence/high  TK3  condition  perceived 
that  the  hypothetical  commander  would  have  significantly  more  influence  <mi  their  motivation  than 
the  subject  in  the  other  three  conditions.  Likewise,  results  from  the  post  hoc  contrasts  suggested 
that  subjects  in  the  low  competence/high  TK3  and  high  competence/high  TK3  conditions  perceived 
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that  the  hypothetical  commander  would  have  significantly  more  influence  on  their  motivation  than 
the  subject  in  the  low  Competence/low  TK3  and  high  CompetaiceAow  TK3. 


TABLE? 

LEAST  SQUARES  MEANS  FOR  THE  COMPETENCE  AND  TK3  INTERACTION  ON 
INFLUENCE  MOTIVATION  MEASURE  (N  =  120) 


Competence 
Low  High 


Low  3.0  2.9 

TK3 

High  4.6  6.5 


Interaction  Effect,  p  <  .001 

Note:  The  higher  the  mean,  the  more  the  subjects  perceived  the  commander  would  influence  their 
motivation  (range  1  to  7). 


Regression  Analysis  of  the  TK3  Factors 

Regression  analysis  was  performed  to  determine  the  ccaitribution  of  Kelley  and  Thibaut's 
three  factors  in  predicting  a  leader  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability.  Four  measures  were 
included  dep^doit  measures  questionnaire  to  assess  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  fectors.  The 
regression  model  contained  the  following  variables;  PARTICIPATE  IN  LEADERSHIP, 
TACTICAL  COMPETENCE,  SIMILAR  INTERESTS,  NEED  FOR  OTHERS,  CONCERN 
FOR  OTHERS,  and  all  interactions.  The  results  of  the  regression  analysis  indicated  that 
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Competence  was  the  only  significant  predictor  of  a  leader  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability,  t 
=  9.5,  p  <  .001  (see  Table  8).  The  results  suggest  that  a  leader's  competence  significantly 
contributes  to  him  or  her  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability  fi"om  followers. 


TABLES 

MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  RESULTS 


Multiple  R .  .73 

R  Squared .  .53 

Adjusted  R  Squared .  .52 

Standard  Error .  1.19 


Analysis  of  Variance 

Regression 

Residual 

F  =  26.29,  p  <  .001 

DF 

5 

114 

Sum  of  Squares 

188.44 

163.43 

Mean  Squares 

37.69 

1.43 

Variables  in  Model 

Variable 

B 

SEB 

Beta 

T 

p  value 

SIMINT 

.127 

.107 

.12 

1.94 

.235 

CONCERN 

.108 

.099 

.144 

1.09 

.277 

TACCOMP 

.494 

.052 

.613 

9.47 

.000 

NEEDOTHER 

.159 

.095 

.194 

1.68 

.096 

PARTLEAD 

-  .037 

111 

-.040 

-.335 

.738 

Constant 

1.140 

.365 

3.122 

.002 
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CHAPTER  5 


DISCUSSION 

Overview  of  Findings 

The  results  of  this  study  supported  all  of  the  hypotheses.  First,  the  results  strongly 
supported  the  study's  main  hypothesis  that  a  leader's  task  competence  significantly  contributes  to 
earning  an  attribution  of  dependability  from  followers.  Second,  the  results  confirmed  that  a 
leader's  cooperative  orientation  towards  followers,  interdependence  with  followers,  and  the  sharing 
of  common  interests  with  followers  significantly  contributed  to  a  leader  earning  an  attribution  of 
dependability  when  the  three  fectors  were  manipulated  as  one.  Third,  the  results  suggest  that  a 
leader's  task  competence,  cooperative  orientation,  interdqrendence  with  followers,  and  the  sharing 
of  common  interests  with  followers  significantly  influence  followers'  trust  in  a  leader.  Fourth,  the 
results  indicate  that  there  is  a  moderately  strong  relationship  between  a  leader's  perceived 
depaidability  and  the  followers'  willingness  to  trust  him  or  her.  Fifth,  the  results  confirmed  that  a 
moderately  strong  relationship  exists  between  the  followers'  trust  for  a  leader  and  their  willingness 
to  accqjt  and  be  influenced  by  the  leader. 

Role  of  Competence's  Role  in  Earning  an  Attribution  of  Dependability 
Results  indicating  that  a  leader's  task  competence  has  a  significant  influence  in  earning  an 
attribution  of  dqrendability  from  followers,  supported  the  study's  main  hypothesis  and  answered 
the  research  question.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  it  can  be  asserted  that  people  do  consider 
competence  wiien  forming  an  attribution  of  dependability  about  a  leader.  In  addition,  the  study 
provided  empirical  support  for  the  author's  modification  to  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building 
model  with  regard  to  the  placement  of  the  factor  of  competence  in  the  model  (see  Figures  1  &  2). 
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The  finding  that  competence  significantly  influences  a  leader  in  earning  an  attribution  of 
dependability,  is  not  fiilly  inconsistent  with  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model.  Rather,  the 
finding  suggests  the  type  of  relationship  mfluences  the  salience  of  competence.  Kelle\  and 
Thibaut's  trust-building  model  was  developed  to  explain  how  trust  develops  in  close,  dyadic 
relationships.^  Generally,  most  people  establish  close  relationships  to  obtain  social-emotional 
fulfillment.  Thus,  the  factors  that  Thibaut  and  Kelley  suggest  earn  a  person  an  attribution  of 
dependability  (cooperative  behavior,  mutual  dependence,  and  the  sharing  of  common  interests) 
maybe  salient  to  the  exchange  of  social-emotional  rewards  (e.g.,  vahdation  of  attitudes,  feeling  of 
worth,  status  from  being  seen  with  an  attractive  partner,  and  sexual  enjoyment)  between  partners. 
Therefore,  a  person  may  use  these  fectors  exclusively  vdiai  determining  if  the  other  partner  can  be 
counted  on  or  depended  cm  to  continue  to  deliver  the  same  rewards  in  the  future.  Consideration  of 
a  partner's  competence  may  focus  cmly  on  his  or  her  ability  to  meet  the  social-emotional  needs  of 
the  current  relationship,  and  be  taken  into  account  sqiarate  from  dependability  wfren  making  the 
decision  to  trust  the  other  person  and  pursue  the  developmmt  of  the  relationship. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  task-oriented  relaticmships  (e.g.,  leader-follower  relationships  in  the 
military)  the  primary  focus  usually  centers  around  accomplishment  of  the  dyad  or  group's  task 
requirements.  Task  oriented-relationships  exist  for  the  primary  purpose  of  accomplishing  a 
specific  task  or  tasks.  If  the  members  of  the  dyad  or  group  could  not  accomplish  the  tasks,  the 
relaticmship  would  cease  to  exist.^  Also,  participants  in  task-oriented  relationships  seem  to  derive 
their  primary  rewards  (e.g.,  promotion,  bonus,  job  satisfection,  and  increased  job  discretion)  from 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  task  requirements.  Therefore,  in  task-oriented  relationships,  a 
person's  ability  to  contribute  to  task  accomplishment  would  be  very  salient  to  members  in  the 
relationship.  Thus,  it  seems  logical  to  conclude  that  in  task-oriented  relationships,  a  perscai's 
ability  or  competence  would  be  a  significant  fector  in  making  judgmaits  about  dependability. 

Therefore,  the  type  of  relationship  (social-emoticHial  vs.  task)  may  influence  the  salience  of 
competence,  thus  influence  the  role  of  competence  in  the  trust-building  process.  Kelley  and 
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Thibaut  based  their  model  on  relationships  that  had  social-emotional  rewards  as  the  primary^  focus. 
Thus,  their  model  might  be  accurate  for  explaining  how  a  person  earns  an  attribution  of 
dependability  in  this  type  of  relationship.  On  the  other  hand,  in  relationships  where  task 
accomplishment  is  the  primary  focus,  the  author's  modified  model  maybe  more  accurate  in 
e?q)Iaining  how  the  leader  earns  an  attributicm  of  dep^dabiiity  fi'om  the  followers.  This  assertion 
that  the  type  of  relationship  causes  a  change  in  the  salience  of  the  fectors  that  influence  the  earning 
of  an  attribution  of  dqjendabihty,  merits  future  research. 

Kelley  and  Thibaut's  Three  Factors 

Results  from  the  study  supported  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  assertion  that  cooperative 
orientation,  common  interests,  and  interdependence  are  significant  factors  in  earning  a  leader  an 
attribution  of  dqjendability.  The  manipulaticai  of  these  three  fectors  as  one  produced  a  significant 
effect  on  subjects’  perceptions  of  the  hypothetical  leader's  dependability. 

However,  the  results  of  the  regression  analj^is  suggested  that  the  leader's  task  competence 
was  the  only  significant  predictor  of  dependability.  The  regression  analysis  equation  included 
manipulation  checks  for  each  one  of  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  fectors  and  also  one  for  task 
competence.  The  manipulation  check  for  interdependence  was  the  only  fector  that  approached 
marginal  significance  (p  =  .09)  as  a  predictor  of  dependability  (see  Table  8). 

This  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  results  of  the  MANOVA  and  the  regression 
analysis  concerning  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  factors  is  intriguing.  First,  this  inconsistency  may 
suggest  that  it  is  the  aggregate  effect  of  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  fectors  that  influence  an 
attribution  of  dqiendability.  That  is  to  say,  the  effect  of  the  three  fectors  present  together  is  greater 
than  the  effect  of  each  individual  fector  by  itself.  This  possible  insight  would  have  to  be  tested  in 
fiiture  studies  in  which  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  three  fectors  were  manipulated  individually.  Second, 
this  apparent  inccmsistaicy  may  be  due  to  the  feet  the  author  manipulated  the  three  fectors  as  one. 
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Therefore,  the  manipulations  in  the  study  may  not  have  been  refined  aiough  for  subjects  to 
distinguish  between  the  three  factors.  This  inconsistency  is  worthy  of  future  exploration. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  the  study  support  Kelley  and  Thibaut  s  proposition  that 
cooperative  orioitation,  mterdependence,  and  the  sharing  of  smnlar  interests  significantly 
influences  a  person  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability  from  others.  However,  the  study's 
results  suggest  that  Kelley  and  Thibaut  trust-building  model  needs  to  be  modified  to  more 
accurately  eiqjlain  the  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability  in  task-oriaited  relationships,  such  as 
military  leader-follower  relationships.  This  study  showed  that  task  competence  also  plays  a 
significant  role  in  a  person  earning  an  attribution  of  dqjoidability.  The  author  asserts  that  the  type 
of  relationship  (i.e.,  task  oriented  or  social  oriented)  determines  the  salience  of  the  factors  that 
influence  a  perscm  earning  an  attributicm  of  dependability.  This  assertion  would  have  to  be  tested 
in  future  research  that  examined  task  competence,  cooperative  oriaitation,  interdependence,  and 
common  interests  in  both  types  of  relationships. 

The  Relationship  Between  The  Factors  of  Dependability  and  Trust 

This  study  found  that  a  leader's  task  competence,  positive  orientation,  interdependence 
with  followers,  and  the  sharing  of  common  interests  with  followers  significantly  effected  the 
followers'  willingness  to  trust  the  leader.  Since,  the  above  four  factors  significantly  influenced  a 
leader  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability.  It  seems  logical  to  suggest  that  a  causal  link  exists 
between  a  leader's  attribirted  dependability  and  the  followers'  willingness  to  trust  the  leader.  This 
finding  supports  the  portion  of  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  that  asserts  a  causal  link 
between  depoidability  and  trust  (see  Figure  1).  Furthermore,  this  finding,  suggesting  that 
dependability  is  a  significant  factor  in  trust  development,  is  consistent  with  the  literature  regarding 
trust.^ 

In  addhicm,  further  empirical  evidence  suggesting  a  link  between  a  leader's  attributed 
dependability  and  the  followers'  trust  in  the  leader  was  obtained  from  the  results  of  the  correlation 
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analyses.  The  results  indicate  that  a  moderately  strong,  positive  relaticmship  exists  between  a 
leader's  attributed  dependability  and  the  follower's  willingness  to  trust  the  leader.  This  finding  also 
supports  the  portion  of  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  that  proposes  an  attribution  of 
dependability  leads  to  trust  (see  Figure  1). 

The  feet  that  the  relationship  was  only  moderately  strong,  suggests  that  other  fectors  also 
influence  the  development  of  trust.  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  model  asserts  that  the  other  variable  that 
contributes  to  the  development  of  trust  in  a  relationship  is  the  leader's  willingness  to  trust  others. 
Thus,  if  you  have  a  dqiendable  leader  viho  is  willing  to  trust  his  or  her  followers,  the  followers  are 
more  likely  to  trust  the  leader.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  correlation  anal3^is  only  tested  the 
relationship  between  a  leader's  dq>endabiiity  and  the  followers'  willingness  to  trust  the  leader,  thus 
no  causal  inference  can  be  made  fi'om  the  results.  However,  the  results  are  consistent  with  Kelley 
and  Thibaut's  model.  Future  research  would  have  to  manipulate  dependability  and  a  leader's 
willingness  to  trust  followers  to  determine  the  fectors  that  influence  the  development  of  trust  in 
leader-follower  relationships. 

Relationship  Between  Trust  and  Influence 

The  study  found  that  a  moderately  strong,  positive  relationship  exists  between  a  follower's 
trust  in  a  leader  and  the  follower's  willingness  to  allow  the  leader  to  influence  him  or  her.  This 
finding  is  very  interesting  because  it  provides  empirical  evidence  that  suggests  a  link  between  trust 
and  influence  (leadership).  As  defined  earlier,  leadership  is  viewed  as  a  direct  or  indirect 
interpersonal  influence  process.  Results  from  the  literature  review  suggest  that  trust  is  vital  to  the 
development  in  all  types  of  relationships,  however,  only  two  works  assert  a  link  between  trust  and 
leadership.  Kouzes  and  Posner,  in  their  book.  The  Leadership  Challenge  propose  that  individuals 
are  more  willing  to  listen  to  and  accept  the  influence  of  people  they  trust  .'^  Likewise,  in  the  article, 
"Trust  and  Managerial  Problem  Solving"  Zand  asserts  that  trust  increases  managerial  problem 
solving  because  individuals  are  more  willing  to  accept  the  influence  of  people  they  trust.  ^  Out  of 
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the  two  works  mentioned  above,  only  Zand's  provided  empirical  evidence  supporting  the  assertion 
that  trust  is  linked  to  influence.  Thus,  the  results  from  this  study  are  consistent  with  the  literature 
and  provide  further  empirical  evidence  suggesting  a  link  between  trust  and  the  abilit\'  to  influence 
(leadership). 

Furthermore,  this  study  found  that  the  h5^othetical  leader's  task  competence,  cooperative 
orientation,  interdependence  with  followers,  and  the  sharing  of  common  interests  with  followers 
significantly  affected  the  subjects'  perceptions  of  their  willingness  to  accept  the  leader's  influence 
and  the  extent  that  the  leader  could  motivate  them.  The  four  fectors  mentioned  above,  significantly 
influenced  the  subject's  willingness  to  trust  the  hypothetical  leader.  Thus,  the  fact  that  these  four 
fectors  also  significantly  influence  the  subjects'  perceptions  of  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
hypothetical  leader's  influence,  strengthens  the  assertion  that  a  link  exists  between  influence  and 
trust. 

Empirically  establishing  a  link  between  trust  and  leadership  is  important  because  trust  may 
be  a  significant  fector  that  mediates  leadership.  If  trust  is  found  to  be  a  critical  fector  in 
leadership,  then  this  link  might  open  new  avenues  to  explore  the  phenomenon  of  leadership.  In  his 
study  on  managerial  problem-solving,  Zand  found  that  trust  was  a  critical  factor  in  people's 
willingness  to  accept  the  influence  of  others.  TTie  author  prqposes  that  the  degree  of  trust  that 
exists  between  a  leader  and  his  followers  mediates  the  leader's  ability  to  influence  or  lead.  In  other 
words,  trust  determines  the  extent  that  a  leader  will  be  able  to  influence  the  followers. 

If  trust  mediates  the  leadership  process,  then  the  amount  of  trust  that  exists  in  the  leader- 
follower  relationship  determines  the  type  of  leadership  the  leader  can  use.  The  author  views 
leadership  on  a  continuum  with  social-exchange  ot  one  end  and  transformational  leadership  on  the 
other  end.  At  the  low  end  of  the  continuum,  the  leader  exchanges  rewards  and  punishment  to  gain 
the  compliance  of  the  followers.  This  type  of  leadership  will  modify  followers'  behavior  as  long  as 
the  leader  has  the  means  to  monitor  it.  Leadership  based  on  social-exchange  has  no  lasting 
permanent  change  or  influence  on  the  followers.  On  the  high  end  of  the  continuum,  the  leader 
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inspires  /  persuades  followers  to  change  their  attitudes  about  the  purpose  of  their  efforts,  thus 
imparting  relatively  permanent  change.  However,  before  followers  will  let  the  leader  influence 
their  attitudes,  they  must  trust  the  leader.  Therefore,  organizations  and  leaders  who  wish  to  inspire 
a  relatively  permanent,  positive  change  in  their  followers'  attitudes,  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of 
their  work,  must  first  devel<^  trust  with  the  followers. 

This  causal  link  between  trust  and  leadership  has  implications  for  organizational 
effectiveness.  A  leader  who  can  develop  trust  with  his  followers  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
impart  relatively  permanait  change  in  their  attitudes  with  regard  to  their  work.  Thus,  followers 
would  derive  the  motivation  to  accomplish  the  organizational  tasks  fi'om  internal  sources  instead  of 
external  sources  such  as  rewards  and  punishments.  In  additicxi,  a  command  climate  based  on  trust 
will  increase:  information  exchange,  problem-solving  effectivaiess,  worker  satisfaction, 
willingness  to  accqpt  influences  fi'om  others,  individual  and  organizational  development,  and 
initiative  among  organizational  members.^ 

Ramification  of  These  Findings 

The  results  of  this  study  have  impUcations  for  the  US  Army  with  regard  to  furthering  the 
understanding  of  how  the  factors  of  task  competence,  dependability,  and  trust  relate  to  the  process 
of  leadership  outlined  in  FM  22-100  and  FM  22-103.  These  manuals  note  that  above  factors  are 
inqjortant  to  leadership;  however,  the  manuals  do  not  discuss  the  relationship  between  these  factors 
and  the  leadership  process.^ 

The  theoretical  model  used  for  the  basis  of  this  study  provides  a  way  to  understand  the 
relationships  between  the  fectors  of  task  competence,  dependability,  and  trust.  Furthermore,  the 
author's  modification  to  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  theoretical  model  for  trust  building  links  the  trust¬ 
building  process  to  leadership  (see  Figure  2).  The  results  of  the  study  supported  the  author's 
modification  with  regard  to  the  role  task  competence  plays  in  earning  a  leader  an  attribution  of 
dependability.  In  addition,  the  results  support  the  asserted  links  betweai  the  factors  of 
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dependability-trust  and  trust-leadership.  Thus,  the  modified  trust-building  model  outlined  m  this 
study  provides  Army  leaders  with  a  means  to  understand  how  task  competence  and  trust  are  related 
to  leadership.  Likewise,  the  Army  can  use  this  model  to  teach  leaders  'how  to"  build  trust  in 
relationships.  Therefore,  the  trust-building  model  introduced  in  this  study  may  fill  a  gap  in  the 
Army's  current  leadership  doctrine  and  help  military  leaders  understand  how  task  competence  and 
dependability  impact  on  leadership. 

Furthermore,  this  study  extended  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  to  the  milkaiy' 
domain.  Prior  to  this  study,  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  was  used  in  the  domains  of 
close  relationships  and  the  study  of  small  groups  in  laboratory  settings.  The  results  of  this  study 
show  that  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model  can  be  used  to  understand  the  development  of 
trust  in  leader-follower  relationships.  Exteiding  Kelley  and  Thibaut's  model  suggests  that 
researchers  can  treat  and/or  view  the  leader-follower  relationship  as  a  close  relationship.  Thus, 
close  relationship  theories,  models,  and  methodologies  could  be  used  to  explore  the  influence 
process  in  leader-follower  relaticmships.  These  theories,  models,  and  methodologies  from  the  close 
relationship  domain  could  provide  a  leadership  researcher  with  new  means  to  explore  the 
phenomenon  of  leadership. 


Limitations 

A  major  limitation  to  this  study  is  the  question  of  the  ability  to  generalize  the  results  to  a 
large  population  of  military  leaders.  Since,  the  data  was  collected  from  freshmen  (Plebes)  cadets, 
one  must  ask  if  the  results  can  be  generalized  to  military  leaders  at  different  ranks.  In  addition,  one 
must  ask  if  the  resuhs  from  this  study  can  be  generalized  to  civilian  leader-follower  relationships. 
Also,  since  this  study  used  a  hypothetical  situation  to  operationalize  the  variables  that  influence  a 
leader  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability,  one  must  ask  if  the  results  apply  to  actual 
relationships.  The  above  questions  place  limits  on  the  ability  to  generalize  the  results  of  the  study. 
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However,  the  results  from  this  initial  study  support  the  modified  model  for  trust  building  and 
demcmstrates  that  the  model  warrants  future  research. 

The  author  did  not  intend  to  make  broad  generalizations  based  on  the  resuhs  of  the  stud\ 
Future  research  will  need  to  rqjUcate  this  study  using  military  leaders  at  various  ranks,  actual 
leader-follower  relations,  and  civihan  leaders  and  followers.  If  the  replication  studies  confirm  the 
initial  results,  then  the  ability  to  generalize  the  findings  increase.  In  addition,  nonexperimental 
studies  need  to  be  conducted  investigating  a  leader  earning  an  attribution  of  dependability. 
Similarly,  if  the  results  from  these  nonejqjerimental  studies  support  the  early  results,  then  the 
ability  to  generalize  the  initial  findings  increases. 

Implications  for  Future  Research 

The  results  of  the  study  provide  empirical  support  for  the  author's  modification  to  Kelley 
and  Thibaut's  trust-building  model.  However,  additional  research,  using  both  experimental  and 
nonexperimental  methods,  is  needed  to  provide  a  full  test  of  the  model.  Future  research  should 
focus  on  testing  each  portiixi  of  the  model  using  both  experimental  and  nonejqierimental  methods. 
After  each  portion  has  been  tested,  the  entire  model  needs  to  be  tested.  Only  after  the  entire  model 
has  been  empirically  tested,  can  one  reasonably  conclude  that  the  model  accurately  describes  the 
develqjmait  of  trust  in  leader-follower  relaticnships. 

To  augment  the  results  of  this  study,  future  research  mi^t  replicate  this  study  using  both 
military  and  civilian  followers,  in  actual  leader-follower  relationships,  at  various  levels  of 
leadership.  In  addition,  a  field  study  could  be  conducted  to  augment  the  results  obtained  from 
using  experimental  methods.  For  instance,  a  researcher  conducting  the  field  study  might  ask 
followers;  "What  let's  you  know  that  you  can  depend  on  a  leader?"  "How  do  you  know  that  you 
can  trust  a  leader?"  "When  do  you  willingly  accqit  the  influence  of  a  leader?"  and  "How  does  a 
leader  motivate  you  to  give  extra  effort  for  him  or  her?"  The  above  studies  would  provide 
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additional  evidence  that  the  resuhs  of  this  study  are  accurate  and  help  increase  the  ability  to 
generalize  the  results  to  larger  and  different  populations. 

Furthermore,  a  future  study  needs  to  investigate  the  assertion  that  the  type  of  relationship 
(task  or  social-emotional)  affects  the  salience  of  the  fectors  that  influence  the  attribution  of 
dependability.  Finally,  experimental  studies  should  be  conducted  to  test  and  explore  the 
relationship  between  trust  and  leadership. 


Summary 

This  study  introduced  a  theoretical  model  for  building  trust  in  leader-follower 
relationships,  tested  a  modification  to  the  model  in  terms  of  the  role  of  competence  in  a  leader 
earning  an  attribution  of  dependability,  and  explored  the  relationship  between  trust  and  leadership. 
The  results  of  the  study  supported  all  of  the  hypotheses,  thus  indicating  that  the  modified  model 
warrants  future  research.  Also,  the  study  found  a  moderately  strong  relationship  between  trust  and 
leadership,  vdiich  suggests  that  trust  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  leadership  process. 
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APPENDIX  A 


PILOT  STUDY'S  SOCIAL  PERCEPTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Inamcrtions:  Please  answer  the  following  questions  that  pertain  to  the  "New  Platoon  Leader" 
situation  as  if  you  were  assigned  to  a  platoon  leader  position  in  Alpha  company.  For  each 
question,  please  circle  the  number  that  best  represents  your  evaluation  or  rating. 

1 .  In  your  opinion,  how  dependable  is  the  Alpha  company  commander  as  a  leader? 


Yen'  Somewhat  Neither  Dependable  Not  Somewhat  Not  Not  Yen' 

Dependable  Dependable  Dependable  nor  Not  Dependable  Dependable  Dependable  Dependable 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


2.  What  is  your  initial  impression  of  the  Alpha  company  commander? 


Dislike 

Somewhat 

Neither  Like  nor 

Somewhat 

Ven  Much 

Dislike 

Dislike 

Dislike 

Like  Like 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Like 

Yen  Much 
7 


3.  How  competent  do  you  feel  the  Alpha  company  commander  is  in  fulfilling  his  duties? 

Yer>  Somewhat  Neither  Competent  Somewhat  Yen, 

Competent  Competent  Competent  nor  Incompetent  Incompetent  Incompetent  Incompetent 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

4.  How  concerned for  soldier  welfare  is  the  Alpha  company  commander? 

Yen  Somewhat  Neither  Concerned  Somewhat  Not  Not  Yer>’ 

Concerned  Concerned  Concerned  nor  Not  Concerned  Concerned  Concerned  Concerned 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


5.  How  much  do  you  feel  that  you  can  trust  the  Alpha  company  commander? 


Distrust 

Somewhat 

Neither  Trust  nor 

Somewhat 

Trust 

Ven^  Much 

Distrust 

Distrust 

Distrust 

Trust 

Trast 

Yery  Much 

1  * 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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6.  To  what  degree  do  you  feel  that  the  Alpha  company  commander  recognizes  that  he  needs 
others  to  help  make  the  company  and  himself  successful'^ 


Somew^hat 

Fully 

Fulh 

Somewhat 

Does  Not 

Does  Not 

Does  not 

Recognizes 

Recognizes 

Recognizes 

Recognize 

Recognize 

Recognize 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Others 

Others 

Others 

Neutral 

Others 

Others 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7.  To  what  degree  do  you 

feel  that  the  Alpha  company  commander  shares  similar  interests  and 

goals  with  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  unit? 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares  A 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Fully 

A  Majorit} 

Quite 

Moderate 

Some 

Very  Little 

None 

A  Few 

Amount 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8.  To  what  extent  does  the  Alpha  company  commander  allow  subordinates  to  participate  in  the 
leadership  of  the  company? 

Allows  FuU  Allows  Allows  Allows  Allows  Allows  Allows  No 

Participation  Participation  Participation  Moderate  Some  Veiy  Little  Participation 

Majority  of  Quite  Often  Participation  Participation  Participation 

the  Time 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

9.  What  could  be  added  to  the  situation  to  make  the  Alpha  Company  Commander  appear  more 
competent  or  incompetent? 


10.  What  could  be  added  to  the  situation  to  make  the  Alpha  Company  Commander  appear  more  or 
less  concerned  for  soldiers'  welfare? 


1 1 .  What  could  be  added  to  the  situation  to  make  the  Alpha  Company  Commander  appear  to  share 
more  or  less  interests  and  goals  with  the  soldiers? 


12.  What  could  be  added  to  the  situation  to  make  the  Alpha  Company  Commander  appear  to  share 
more  or  less  power  with  the  soldiers? 
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APPENDIX  B 


INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 

I  agree  to  participate  in  the  study  titled,  "Social  Perception  in  Leadership  Situations."  I  understand 
that  I  will  be  asked  to  place  myself  in  a  hypothetical  leadership  scenario  and  then  answer  a 
questionnaire  related  to  the  situation.  I  understand  that  the  study  will  not  take  longer  than  50 
minutes.  I  understand  that  I  do  not  have  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  I  choose  not  to  answer.  I 
also  understand  that  I  may  discontinue  the  study  at  anytime  and  still  receive  full  credit  for 
participating.  I  understand  that  my  anonymity  and  privacy  will  be  protected.  I  understand  that  no 
risk  is  foreseen  in  this  research.  I  understand  that  I  will  receive  a  detail  briefing  about  the  study 
after  completing  it. 

I  have  read  and  understood  the  above  information  and  have  had  a  chance  to  get  my  questions 
answered. 


Date  Signature  of  Subject 


Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  participating  in  this  subject. 
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APPENDIX  C 


"THE  NEW  PLATOON  LEADER"  SCENARIOS  (MANIPULATIONS) 


Note;  The  scaiarios  used  in  the  study  prefer  were  printed  in  1 1  pica  font.  However,  in  order  to 
meet  formatting  guidelines,  the  scenarios  enclosed  in  this  appendix  were  reprinted  in  10  pica  font. 
Furthermore,  condition  labels  were  placed  at  the  top  of  each  scenario  to  facilitate  understanding  of 
the  manipulations. 
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Condition:  Low  TK3  and  Low  Competence  (Cell  1) 


Instructions:  Please  attempt  to  place  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  newly  assigned  lieutenant,  tite  major 
character  in  the  situation  below.  Tiy  to  imagine  (as  \i\  idl>  as  you  can)  how  you  would  feel  and  w  hat  your 
attitudes  would  be  in  that  situation.  You  ma>  need  to  read  the  scenario  a  couple  of  times  to  become 
familiar  with  the  details,  then  complete  the  questionnaire  indicating  how  you  w  ould  react  if  you  w  ere  in 
that  situation. 


The  New  Platoon  Leader 

Situation:  You  have  just  reported  to  your  first  unit  and  found  out  that  you  have  been  assigned  as  platoon 
leader  for  1st  Platoon.  Alpha  Company.  During  your  in-brief  with  the  battalion  commander.  >  ou  disco\  cr 
that  an  old  West  Point  company  mate  of  yours  has  been  a  platoon  leader  in  Alpha  compan\  for  the  past 
sixteen  months.  You  decide  to  give  him  a  call  to  get  some  information  about  >  our  new  commander  and 
the  unit. 

After  catching  up  on  the  acti^ities  of  mutual  acquaintances  and  the  old  compan} .  you  ask  >  our  friend 
for  his  candid  opinion  of  Alpha  company  and  the  commander.  He  informs  you  that  Alpha  compan\  is  a 
solid  unit  that  has  the  potential  to  be  excellent.  After  talking  about  the  caring  and  talented  people  in 
Alpha  Company,  your  fhend  starts  to  elaborate  about  the  commander,  he  tells  you  tiie  following: 

I  feel  that  the  company  commander  does  not  care  about  the  soldiers  as  demonstrated  b>  his 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  and  help  solve  his  soldiers'  problems,  or  stand-up  to  headquarters  in  order  to 
protect  the  tinit  from  meaningless  details  or  taskings.  For  instance,  the  commander  repeatedly  tells  us 
that  soldiers’  problems  are  the  chain  of  command's  business  and  that  he  does  not  have  time  to  help  solve 
them.  I  also  dislike  the  fact  that  the  commander  does  not  make  an  effort  to  bring  platoon  leaders  and 
platoon  sergeants  in  on  decisions  or  ask  for  their  input  and  advice.  It  makes  you  feel  less  committed  to 
directives  when  you  have  no  input  into  making  them.  I  feel  that  the  commander  does  not  share  the  same 
interests  and  goals  of  the  soldiers,  such  as:  a  desire  to  make  Alpha  company  the  best  unit,  caring  for 
soldiers'  families,  and  providing  soldiers  with  opportunities  to  improve  themselves  by  attending  school. 
For  example,  the  commander  consistently  disregards  the  training  schedule  and  works  soldiers  past  normal 
duty  hours.  Changing  the  training  schedule  and  consistently  working  soldiers  past  the  normal  duty  day 
denies  them  predictability  in  their  family  lives  and  opportunities  to  attend  night  school. 

Furthermore,  the  other  platoon  leaders  and  I  have  some  reservations  about  the  commander's  tactical 
knowledge  and  ability^  to  make  decisions  in  stressful  sitxiations.  Matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  vety  confident 
about  his  ability’  to  successfully  lead  us  in  combat.  During  garrison  operations  and  field  exercises,  the 
commander  is  unable  to  make  timely  and  sound  decisions,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  company's 
failures.  He  seems  to  make  his  worst  decisions  when  under  time  pressure.  Company  operation  orders  are 
incomplete  and  rarely  commimicate  the  commander's  intent  and  concept  of  how’  to  accomplish  the 
mission.  When  platoon  leaders  ask  questions  about  tactical  plans,  he  is  imable  to  clearlj^  answer  tliem. 
His  plans  rarely  accomplish  the  mission  and  require  the  most  amount  of  effort  or  potential  for  casualties. 
Also,  during  field  operations,  he  does  not  have  the  ability  to  change  the  plan  to  take  achantage  of  changes 
in  the  situation.  I  feel  that  the  commander’s  decisions  reflect  a  very^  poor  understanding  of  tactics  and 
doctrine.  I  am  not  surprised  bv  the  commander's  tactical  performance  because  of  his  previous 
administrative  job  assignments:  platoon  leader,  company  executive  officer,  and  battalion  operations 
officer  in  an  officer  training  battalion.  His  tactical  decision-making  ability’  was  the  "hot"  topic  of 
conversation  at  sev  eral  of  the  After  Action  Reviews  (AARs)  during  the  last  external  evaluation. 

After  talking  with  the  fellow  platoon  leader,  you  realize  you  have  a  lot  of  information  to  think  about. 
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Condition:  Low  TK3  and  High  Competence  (Cell  2) 


Instructions:  Please  attempt  to  place  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  newly  assigned  lieutenant,  the  major 
character  in  the  situation  below.  Tn  to  imagine  (as  vhidly  as  you  can)  how  you  would  feel  and  what  >  our 
attitudes  would  be  in  that  situation.  You  may  need  to  read  the  scenario  a  couple  of  times  to  become 
familiar  with  the  details,  then  complete  the  questionnaire  indicating  how  you  would  react  if  >ou  \\ere  in 
that  situation. 


The  New  Platoon  Leader 

Situation:  You  have  just  reported  to  your  first  unit  and  found  out  that  you  ha^  e  been  assigned  as  platoon 
leader  for  1st  Platoon.  Alpha  Company.  During  your  in-brief  with  the  battalion  commander,  you  discover 
that  an  old  West  Point  company  mate  of  yours  has  been  a  platoon  leader  in  Alpha  company  for  the  past 
sixteen  months.  You  decide  to  give  him  a  call  to  get  some  information  about  your  ne\^  commander  and 
the  unit. 

After  catching  up  on  the  acti\ities  of  mutual  acquaintances  and  the  old  company,  you  ask  your  friend 
for  his  candid  opinion  of  Alpha  company  and  the  commander.  He  informs  you  that  Alpha  company  is  a 
solid  unit  that  has  the  potential  to  be  excellent.  After  talking  about  the  caring  and  talented  people  in 
Alpha  Company,  your  friend  starts  to  elaborate  about  the  commander,  he  tells  you  the  following: 

I  feel  that  tlie  company  commander  does  not  care  about  the  soldiers  as  demonstrated  b>  his 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  and  help  solve  his  soldiers'  problems,  or  stand-up  to  headquarters  in  order  to 
protect  the  unit  from  meaningless  details  or  taskings.  For  instance,  the  commander  repeatedly  tells  us 
that  soldiers'  problems  are  the  chain  of  command's  business  and  that  he  does  not  have  time  to  help  solve 
them.  I  also  dislike  the  fact  that  the  commander  does  not  make  an  effort  to  bring  platoon  leaders  and 
platoon  sergeants  in  on  decisions  or  ask  for  their  input  and  advice.  It  makes  you  feel  less  committed  to 
directives  w  hen  you  have  no  input  into  making  them.  I  feel  that  the  commander  does  not  share  the  same 
interests  and  goals  of  the  soldiers,  such  as:  a  desire  to  make  Alpha  company  the  best  unit,  caring  for 
soldiers'  families,  and  providing  soldiers  with  op^rtunities  to  improve  themselves  b>  attending  school. 
For  example,  the  commander  consistently  disregards  the  training  schedule  and  works  soldiers  past  normal 
duty  horns.  Changing  the  training  schedule  and  consistently  working  soldiers  past  the  normal  dut>  day 
denies  them  predictabilitt^  in  their  family  lives  and  opportunities  to  attend  night  school. 

However,  the  other  platoon  leaders  and  I  have  no  reservations  about  the  commander's  tactical 
knowledge  and  ability  to  make  decisions  in  stressful  situations.  Matter  of  fact,  I  am  verv  confident  about 
his  ability’  to  successfully  lead  us  in  combat.  During  garrison  operations  and  field  exercises,  the 
commander  is  able  to  make  timely  and  soimd  decisions,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  company's 
successes.  He  seems  to  make  his  best  decisions  when  under  time  pressure.  Company  operation  orders 
are  thorough  and  clearly  communicate  the  commander's  intent  and  concept  of  how  to  accomplish  the 
mission.  When  platoon  leaders  ask  questions  about  tactical  plans,  he  is  able  to  thoroughly  answer  them. 
His  plans  almost  always  accomplish  the  mission  with  the  least  amount  of  effort  or  potential  for  casualties. 
Also,  during  field  operations,  he  has  the  ability  to  change  the  plan  to  take  advantage  of  changes  in  the 
situation.  I  feel  that  the  commander's  decisions  reflect  a  verv’  good  understanding  of  tactics  and  doctrine. 

I  am  not  surprised  by  the  commander's  tactical  performance  because  of  his  previous  job  assignments: 
platoon  leader,  company  executive  oflQcer.  and  battalion  operations  officer  in  the  82nd  Airborne  Div  ision. 
His  tactical  decision-making  ability  was  the  "hot"  topic  of  conversation  at  sev  eral  of  the  After  Action 
Reviews  (AARs)  during  the  last  external  evaluation. 

After  talking  with  the  fellow’  platoon  leader,  you  realize  you  have  a  lot  of  information  to  think  about. 
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Condition:  Hi^  TK3  and  Low  Competence  (Cell  3) 


Instructions:  Please  attempt  to  place  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  newly  assigned  lieutenant,  the  major 
character  in  the  situation  below.  Tn  to  imagine  (as  vividly  as  you  can)  how  you  would  feel  and  what  your 
attitudes  would  be  in  that  situation.  You  may  need  to  read  the  scenario  a  couple  of  times  to  become 
familiar  with  the  details,  then  complete  the  questionnaire  indicating  how  you  would  react  if  you  w  ere  in 
that  situation. 


The  New  Platoon  Leader 

Situation:  You  have  just  reported  to  your  first  unit  and  found  out  that  you  have  been  assigned  as  platoon 
leader  for  1st  Platoon.  Alpha  Company.  During  yoiu  in-brief  with  the  battalion  commander,  you  discover 
that  an  old  West  Point  company  mate  of  yours  has  been  a  platoon  leader  in  Alpha  companv  for  the  past 
sixteen  months.  You  decide  to  give  him  a  call  to  get  some  information  about  your  new  commander  and 
the  unit. 

After  catching  up  on  the  activities  of  mutual  acquaintances  and  the  old  company,  you  ask  your  friend 
for  his  candid  opinion  of  Alpha  company  and  the  commander.  He  informs  you  that  Alpha  company  is  a 
solid  unit  that  has  the  potential  to  be  excellent.  After  talking  about  the  caring  and  talented  people  in 
Alpha  Company,  your  friend  starts  to  elaborate  about  the  commander,  he  tells  you  the  following: 

I  feel  that  the  company  commander  cares  about  the  soldiers  as  demonstrated  bj^  his  willingness  to 
listen  to  and  help  solve  his  soldiers'  problems,  or  stand-up  to  headquarters  in  order  to  protect  the  unit  from 
meaningless  details  or  taskings.  For  instance,  the  commander  repeatedly  tells  us  that  soldiers'  problems 
are  the  chain  of  command's  business  and  that  he  will  make  time  to  help  solve  them.  I  also  enjoy  the  fact 
that  the  commander  makes  an  effort  to  bring  platoon  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  in  on  decisions  and 
regularly  asks  for  their  input  and  advice.  It  makes  you  feel  more  committed  to  directives  when  you  have 
had  some  input  into  making  them.  I  feel  that  the  commander  shares  the  same  interests  and  goals  of  the 
soldiers,  such  as:  a  desire  to  make  Alpha  company  the  best  unit  caring  for  soldiers'  families,  and 
providing  soldiers  with  opportunities  to  improve  themselves  b\-  attending  school.  For  example,  the 
commander  consistently  adheres  to  the  training  schedule  and  releases  soldiers  at  1700  each  day. 
Stabilizing  the  training  schedule  and  consistently  releasing  soldiers  at  the  end  of  the  normal  dut>  day 
provides  them  with  predictability  in  their  family  lives  and  opportunities  to  attend  night  school. 

However,  the  other  platoon  leaders  and  I  have  some  reservations  about  the  commander's  tactical 
knowledge  and  abiliw  to  make  decisions  in  stressful  situations.  Matter  of  fact.  I  am  not  veiy  confident 
about  his  ability  to  successfully  lead  us  in  combat.  During  garrison  operations  and  field  exercises,  the 
commander  is  unable  to  make  timely  and  sound  decisions,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  company's 
failures.  He  seems  to  make  his  worst  decisions  when  under  time  pressure.  Company  operation  orders  are 
incomplete  and  rarely  communicate  the  commander's  intent  and  concept  of  how  to  accomplish  the 
mission.  When  platoon  leaders  ask  questions  about  tactical  plans,  he  is  unable  to  clearly  answer  them. 
His  plans  rarely  accomplish  the  mission  and  require  the  most  amount  of  effort  or  potential  for  casualties. 
Also,  during  field  operations,  he  does  not  ha^•e  the  abiliw  to  change  the  plan  to  take  ach  antage  of  changes 
in  the  situation.  I  feel  that  the  commander's  decisions  reflect  a  very^  poor  understanding  of  tactics  and 
doctrine.  I  am  not  surprised  b>  the  commander's  tactical  performance  because  of  his  pre\'ious 
administrative  job  assignments:  platoon  leader,  company  executive  officer,  and  battalion  operations 
officer  in  an  officer  training  battalion.  His  tactical  decision-making  ability  was  the  "hot"  topic  of 
conversation  at  se\'eral  of  the  After  Action  Reviews  (AARs)  during  the  last  e-xlemal  evaluation. 

After  talking  with  the  fellow  platoon  leader,  you  realize  you  have  a  lot  of  information  to  think  about. 
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Condition:  High  TK3  and  High  Competence  (Cell  4) 


Instructions:  Please  attempt  to  place  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  newh  assigned  lieutenant,  the  major 
character  in  the  situation  below .  Trv'  to  imagine  (as  \i\1dl>  as  you  can)  how  you  would  feel  and  what  yom 
attitudes  would  be  in  that  situation.  You  may  need  to  read  the  scenario  a  couple  of  times  to  become 
familiar  with  the  details,  then  complete  the  questionnaire  indicating  how  you  would  react  if  you  w  ere  in 
that  situation. 


The  New'  Platoon  Leader 

Situation:  You  have  just  reported  to  your  first  unit  and  found  out  that  you  ha^  e  been  assigned  as  platoon 
leader  for  1st  Platoon.  Alpha  Company.  During  your  in-brief  w  ith  the  battalion  commander,  you  discot  er 
that  an  old  West  Point  company  mate  of  yours  has  been  a  platoon  leader  in  Alpha  compjam  for  the  past 
sixteen  months.  You  decide  to  give  him  a  call  to  get  some  information  about  your  new  commander  and 
the  unit. 

After  catching  up  on  the  activities  of  mutual  acquaintances  and  the  old  companv .  you  ask  your  friend 
for  his  candid  opinion  of  Alpha  company  and  the  commander.  He  informs  you  that  Alpha  companv  is  a 
solid  unit  that  has  the  potential  to  be  excellent.  After  talking  about  the  caring  and  talented  people  in 
Alpha  Company,  your  fiiend  starts  to  elaborate  about  the  commander,  he  tells  you  the  following: 

I  feel  that  the  company  commander  cares  about  the  soldiers  as  demonstrated  In'  his  willingness  to 
listen  to  and  help  solve  his  soldiers’  problems,  or  stand-up  to  headquarters  in  order  to  protect  the  unit  from 
meaningless  details  or  taskings.  For  instance,  the  commander  repeatedly  tells  us  that  soldiers'  problems 
are  the  chain  of  command's  business  and  that  he  will  make  time  to  help  solve  them.  I  also  enjoy  the  fact 
that  the  commander  makes  an  effort  to  bring  platoon  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  in  on  decisions  and 
regularly  asks  for  their  input  and  advice.  It  makes  you  feel  more  committed  to  directiv  es  when  you  have 
had  some  input  into  making  them.  I  feel  that  the  commander  shares  the  same  interests  and  goals  of  the 
soldiers,  such  as:  a  desire  to  make  Alpha  companv  the  best  unit,  caring  for  soldiers'  families,  and 
providing  soldiers  with  opportunities  to  improve  themselves  attending  school.  For  example,  the 
commander  consistently  a^eres  to  the  training  schedule  and.  when  possible,  releases  soldiers  at  1700 
each  day.  Stabilizing  the  training  schedule  and  consistently  releasing  soldiers  at  the  end  of  the  normal 
dutv'  day  provides  them  with  predictabilitv'  in  their  family  lives  and  opportunities  to  attend  night  school. 

Furthermore,  the  other  platoon  leaders  and  I  hav'e  no  reservations  about  the  commander's  tactical 
knowledge  and  abiiitv  to  make  decisions  in  stressful  situations.  Matter  of  fact,  I  am  ven  confident  about 
his  abiiitv  to  successfully  lead  us  in  combat.  During  garrison  operations  and  field  exercises,  the 
commander  is  able  to  make  timely  and  sound  decisions,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  company's 
successes.  He  seems  to  make  his  best  decisions  when  under  time  pressure.  Company  operation  orders 
are  thorough  and  clearly  communicate  the  commander's  intent  and  concept  of  how  to  accomplish  the 
mission.  When  platoon  leaders  ask  questions  about  tactical  plans,  he  is  able  to  thorouglily  answer  them. 
His  plans  almost  always  accomplish  the  mission  with  the  least  amount  of  effort  or  potential  for  casualties. 
Also,  during  field  operations,  he  has  the  ability'  to  change  the  plan  to  take  adv  antage  of  changes  in  the 
situation.  I  feel  that  the  commander's  decisions  reflect  a  very'  good  understanding  of  tactics  and  doctrine. 

I  am  not  surprised  the  commander's  tactical  performance  because  of  his  prev  ious  job  assignments: 
platoon  leader,  company  executive  officer,  and  battalion  operations  officer  in  the  82nd  Airborne  Division. 
His  tactical  decision-making  ability  was  the  "hot"  topic  of  conversation  at  several  of  the  After  Action 
Rev  iews  (AARs)  during  the  last  external  evaluation. 

After  talking  with  the  fellow  platoon  leader,  you  realize  you  have  a  lot  of  information  to  think  about. 
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APPENDIX  D 


SOCIAL  PERCEPTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


InstructiiTOS:  Please  answer  the  following  questicms  that  pertain  to  the  "New  Platoon  Leader" 
situation  as  if  you  were  assigned  to  a  platoon  leader  position  in  Alpha  company.  For  each 
question,  please  circle  the  number  that  best  represents  your  evaluation  or  rating. 

1 .  In  your  opinicm,  how  dependable  is  the  Alpha  conpany  commander  as  a  leader? 

Somewhat 

Ver>’  Somewhat  Neither  Dependable  Not  Not  NotVer> 

Dependable  Dependable  Dependable  nor  Not  Dependable  Dependable  Dependable  Dependable 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

2.  What  is  your  initial  impression  of  the  Alpha  company  commander? 

Dislike  Somewhat  Neither  Like  nor  Somewhat  Like 

Very  Much  Dislike  Dislike  Dislike  Like  Like  Ver>  Much 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7’ 

3.  How  competent  do  you  feel  the  Alpha  company  commander  is  in  fulfilling  his  tactical  duties? 


Ver>'  Somewhat  Neither  Competent  Somewhat  Ver> 

Competent  Competent  Competent  nor  Incompetent  Incompetent  Incompetent  Incompetent 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5  6 

7 

4.  How  concerned for  soldier  welfare  is  the  Alpha  company  commander? 

Veiy 

Somewhat 

Neither  Concerned 

Somewhat  Not  Not 

Not  Ver>' 

Concerned 

Concerned 

Concerned 

nor  Not  Concerned 

Concerned  Concerned  Concerned 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  6 

7 

5.  How  much  do  you  feel  that  you  can  trust  the  Alpha  company  commander? 

Distmst 

Somewhat 

Neither  Trust  nor 

Somew'hat 

Trust 

Very  Much 

Distrust 

Distrust 

Distrust 

Trust  Trust 

Veiy  Much 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  6 

7 
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6.  To  what  degree  do  you  feel  that  the  Alpha  company  commander  recognizes  that  he  needs 
others  to  help  make  the  company  and  himself  successful? 


Somewhat 

Fully 

Fulh 

Somewhat 

Docs  Not 

Docs  Not 

Docs  not 

Recognizes 

Recognizes 

Recognizes 

Recognize 

Recognize 

Recognize 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Need  for 

Others 

Others 

Others 

Neutral 

Others 

Others 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7.  To  what  degree  do  you  feel  that  the  Alpha  company  commander  shares  similar  interests 
goals  with  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  unit? 

Shares  Shares  Shares 

Shares  A 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Fully  A  Majoritv  Quite 

AFew 

Moderate 

Amount 

Some 

Very  Little 

None 

1  2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8.  To  what  extent  does  the  Alpha  company  commander  allow  subordinates  to  participate  in  the 
leadership  of  the  company? 

Allows  Full  Allows  Allows  Allows  Allows  Allows  Allows  No 

Participation  Participation  Participation  Moderate  Some  Ven’  Little  Participation 

Majority  of  Quite  Often  Participation  Participation  Participation 

the  Time 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


9.  What  is  the  likelihood  that  you  will  willingly  follow  the  company  commander's  leadership  in  all 
situations? 


Highly 

Likely 

Likely 

Somewhat 

Likely 

Neither  Likely  Somewhat 
nor  unlikely  Unlikely 

Unlikely 

Highlv 

Unlikely 

7 

6 

5 

4  3 

2 

1 

10.  What  is  the  likelihood  that  the  company  commander  would  inspire  you  to  put  forth  extra 
effort  for  him? 


Highly 

Somewhat 

Neither  Likely  Somewhat 

Highly 

Likely  Likely 

Likely 

nor  unlikely 

Unlikely 

Unlikely 

Unlikely 

7  6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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